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Specimens of these Ludlow 
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regarding the economies of 
the Ludlow system of com- 
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il Association, says: 


lf this man hated 


could you turn him into 
lifelong friend? 


See how Mark Hanna did it 
—and learn a surprising method 
of controlling people 


f A POWERFUL MAN—capable 
f influencing your career—was 
prejudiced against you, actually 
sed to your advancement, what 
ld you do? 
Would you be able to smile quietly, 
s Mark Hanna did in a similar situa- 
ind say: ‘Just give me five min- 
to talk with him—that’s all!”’ 
an who had definitely announced his 
of Hanna and opposition to his cause 
ed the room. He had refused to even 
Hanna for two days. Cold and unfriend- 
aced the rising politic al leader. 
en the miracle happened! Hanna ap- 
say only a few words. But they 
the right words. 
n twenty-four hours Hanna’s former 
was his most loyal supporter, much to 
irprise and amazement of everyone who 
ssed the incident. 


The Mystery of Personal 
Power Made Plain at Last 


w_was it that in almost the twinkling of 
e Hanna was able to turn his bitterest 
ent into a lifelong friend and ally? 
m times immemorial, certain men have 
ed the world by their uncanny ability to 
e and control others. By virtue of this 
eless knack they have achieved everlasting 
and fortune. Men like Henry Ford— 
ert Hoover—Frank Munsey—John D. 
efeller—all have possessed the same gift. 
logists have discovered the hidden truth 
e matter at last! 
day, a8 a result of two years of research, 
possible to put one’s finger squarely 
n the vital principles which made it pos- 
ble for these men to exert their influence 
other people and to achieve their success 
I, best of all, anyone can make use of these 
e psychological stratagems. 
Che simple device employed by Hanna in 
ng the instant friendship of his enemy, 
liam Beer, is only one of many now ex- 
uined in an amazing book called Strategy In 
lling Pe ople . 
tstanding business and industrial leaders 
\merica—men like Thomas Edison, John 
skob and George Hodges—are most en- 
isiastic in their recommendation of this 
t work. William Wrigley, Jr., says: ‘Lit- 
illy thousands of men must have been wait- 
for something just like this.” Professor 
S. Woodworth of Columbia University, 
mer president of the American Psychologi- 
“This sane and scientific 
of the reasons for success wi 
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pen the eyes of every young man who reads 


Such men as Alfred E. Smith, Melvin 
raylor, Walter 8. Gifford, Owen D. Young 
i many others have contributed from their 
vn experiences incidents which have never 
ore appeared in print. 

Strategy In Handling People will be sent you 
I : examination, without cost or obligation. 
Here in an interesting and fascinating form 
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Simple, Clever HW 
Strategy! earned h m tt 


HOW— 


Theodore Roosevelt 
quickly turned strangers 
into warm friends— 


Herbert Hoover put 
i lf across with his 
first boss— 


msel 


Andrew Carnegie, as a 


boy, got his friends to 
work for him without pay 
-and later used the 
method in selling 





steel— 


Dwight Morrow 


makes friends by asking 

questions— it was not 
dent that he 

Abraham Lincoln con- his job as a me 

trolled people without 


letting them realize it-— 
Elbert Gary played his 
ecards to win in making 
a trade— 


Henry Ford keeps his 
own hand hidden without 
seeming to do so— 


Charles Dawes, a mere 
Colonel, easily brought a 
British Field Mars hal 
down off his high horse 
And hundreds of other clever 
strokes from careers of men 
whom you admire. 


a stake-dri 
strategy built 
£ 














value.’ 


THOMAS EDISON 


... he has an uncan- 
ny knack for making 
people remember 
what he says. 


“Not only extremely 
interesting, but also 
of great practical 


eee 


ay a 





M _ HANNA 


= 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


his “genius for personal 
ontacts brought him a 


Presidency 





JOHN D. ROCKEFELI ER 


is strategy in handling 








popularity both in business and social life 


rewdness 


e title of 


King- 





HENRY FORD 


Strategy In Ha 


side stor 


ndling People tells y 


ies in the lives of over two } 


famous leaders. It reveals how they 
ably won good-will and enthusiastic co-ope 
tion in spite of every opposition. And it de 
onstrates exactly how they built up the 
utations—sold, persuaded, traded and 
bluffed More important still, it tell 
exactly how you yourself may employ tl 
strategy to gain the ends you most desire 
Psychologists at Yale, Harvard, Colu 
Johns Hopkins, Leland Stanford and 
universities have approved the plan of 
epoch-making book. From all over the count 
letters of praise and commendation are px 
ing in upon the two authors—Ewing 1 
prominent business man) and John 
Morgan, brilliant professor of psycholog 


Northwestern University. 


Examine It for 5 Days Free 


by acci- The methods of influencing people whict 
rose from explained in this astonishing book will be 
shank terly new to most people who read them 





CHARLES SCHWAB 


ver 


will be able to read them without ac« 
new understanding of the 
they come in contact each day, together 
a new ability to influence others in what 
do, feel and say By putting to 
simple, practical strategies, you too may 
lease hidden forces of personality and 
new power, a new ability for accomplishr 


julr 


in everything you undertake 

Strategy In Handling People is profusely 
trated with over 70 unusual photographs 
brary volume, octavo size, of 260 pages, b 
in blue vellum with gold stamping 


Look it over 
days FREE 


at our expense! 
Then if you are 


have nothing to risk—ev 
Mail the coupon today 


payment. You 
thing to gain 


whose 


him an 


empire ot steel. 


BOULTON, PIERCE & COMPANY, 
232 East Erie Street, Chicago, 


Dept 


peo; helped to make |} 

the ‘“‘world’s richest mar 
you will find answers to the proble 
confront you every day—how to make 
subordinates or superiors work for you 
to make people like you—how to win arg 
ments, make people say ‘“‘yes’’—how t 
yourself and your ideas—how to handle 
cult business situations—how to insure 


The Strategy of Successful wag 


Webb 


Few 
a 
people with whe 
wit 


use the 


Read it fe 
not thrilled ar 


eimpl 


fascinated—if you do not find it one of the nm 
valuable books you have ever seen 

return it to us and you will not be out 
penny. Otherwise, send us only $3.00 in 


Illinois 
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P-90 


Boulton, Pierce & Co., Dept. P-90, 
232 East Erie St., Chicago, Il. 
Please send me a copy of 
People for five days’ free examination It 
understood that at the end of 5 days I 
return the book without cost or obligation 
it as my own and send you $3.00 in full payment 


trategy In Handlin 


Name 
Address 
City State 
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will either 
or keep 
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DiCHESS 
Or VORK... 
Rotary ’s official 


q li Por 
aamnzaqdizanm-8?ort 
- 
Liner... vo 


Vie reared 


S.S8. Duchess of York is Rotary’s 
othcial Canadian-port liner to Vienna 
next June She is one of the great 
modera ships... servieed and cui 
sined with Canadian Pacitie’s flair for 
pertection 

Vou board her at Montreal or Oue 
bec, June LO sailtor 2 days on the 
salt St. Lawrence Seaway... habitant 
villages and countryside of French 
Canada torming coast-lines on either 
side, Ouly days open ocean then 
(Cherbourg, Southampton eee arriy 
ing Antwerp, June 18 

Make your Duchess of York reser 
vations with Rotary International 
Headquarters, Chicago. At the same 
iimiec, VOU Call secure return reserva 
tions on any Canadian Pacitic liner 
also memberships in pre-couvention 
aud post-convention t uropean tours 

if you are planning to sail from 
Montreal or Quebec to tour Europe 
atany other time, take one of the reg 
ulac Empress Express or regal 
Duchess sailings. Any of thirty-five 
Cauadian Pacific offices in the U nited 
States and Canada will be glad to 


make all vour arrangements for you 


q 
q anadian 
Paeilie 


W orld’s Greatest Travel Svstem 


igents everywhere 











December 
brings 
You— 


High Adventure— 


Donald MacMillan, just back from a | 
trip, writes of the white stillness that lur 
plorers . . . of the economic possibilities | 

and ore in arctic barrens 
of high adventure! 


Let's Quit 
Lawia'y— 
: 

Business is weary of jud 
red tape, of animosities that | 
low lawsuits ... and has started to arbitrat 
disputes. Harry Hibschman, Kansas City, 
| torney, tells why it is better to arbitrate tha 
resort to the courts. 








| On Tour! — 


André Maurois, brilliant French biogra; 
famed for “Ariel,” “Disraeli,” and “Byron, 
cusses tourists—a timely article for Rota: 
planning on the Vienna Convention. 





| Whither Home Life?— 


Is it headed for the discard—or will it r 
a new and more vitalized réle? Elmer T. Pe: 
1 


son discusses it interestingly and offers 


reasons for optimism. 


Cruelty to Audiences— 
The most important thing for a 
speaker to know is when to sit down 


a ete sate 
L. B. Smelser, Vanderbilt professor, in 





S 


| ’ S , 
tical discussion for Dusiness men. 


Forgotten Porto Rico— 


ry 71 ? > i” Z a —— T 
Theodore Roosevelt, governor of Porto 
writes of the astounding ignorance about 


island possession of the United States. 
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"AS ONE of the founders and the first president of the Santiago 
Club, the first in Chile. I saw in Rotary a great opportunity to 
better relations among the business men of my country and 


1 business and the other progressive elements of Chile, but I did 


i} ealize What a tremendous in ] t4¢ nce Rotary was and is for 


1 and better understanding between peoples of different lan- 


Ss 


guages and cultural backgrounds. Thus international harmony has be- 
»me the dominating ficld of Rotarian work, and I think that it is good 
that this is so.”—H1s Excellency, Don Carlos Davila, Ambassador from 


tia fh se ha 
Chile to the United States 
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North Americanism 


Ry His Excellency, 


2 eS 
Don Carlos Davila 


ean Ambassador to the United States 


oe Americanism presents itself before the 
world as a fact which it is necessary to consider with 
realistic and dispassionate judgment. It is futile for 
he older civilization to resist it. The warning dif- 
fused in books and reviews is sterile because North 
Americanism is not only an economic reality but is 
also a cultural reality. 

North America not only has created methods of 
production; it not only has brought into being char- 
\cteristic systems of organization; it not only pro- 
luces and sells. It has done more than that. It has 
‘reated a manner of living. And side by side with 
‘ts statistics of production, its manufacturers, its 
banks and its stock exchange, it exhibits also the por- 
tentous figures which describe its cultural activity 
and reflect the idealistic inquietude of the American 
spirit. 

This last aspect is the one which especially must 
not be lost sight of in seeking to appreciate the gen- 
eral program of North American life, because both 
are inseparable, dependent, and complementary, the 
one to the other. 

Long ago the North American comprehended that 
action is quite as important as thought. The North 
American philosophers used abstract speculation, 
but constituted themselves makers of methods and 
spiritual adapters of the tendencies and models to 
which the American atmosphere was giving birth. 
Nietzsche admired in Emerson this passionate intoxi- 
cation in the presence of life and action. Emerson 
would have nothing to do with worries and useless 
preoccupations. 

The North American was then face to face with 
hostile nature and had to overcome it. Thus activity 
and labor became the essence of the religion and 
philosophy of the American. An immense land 
stretched itself before the man of the north to be 
dominated and reduced to his ideas. What were 
needed were time and labor. The man accelerated the 





His Excellency, Don Carlos Davila, as seen 
through the eyes of the caricaturist, ]. W. 
Oliver. By courtesy of “Chile.” 


first and gave the second. He then needed time to 
think and time for the recreation of his soul, like a 
man who by his own labor has made a fortune and 
now disposes of a full day of liberty for enjoyments 
and meditation. 


Crzens of one country should not form too 
hasty and ill-advised opinions of the people of another 
country. Full knowledge of the customs and back- 
ground of the people whose business and social life 
are being criticized is necessary. 

I do not ask the workers of my country to form an 
opinion as to what this economic connection with the 
great republic of the north means for them, on ac 
count of anything I may say; but I do ask them— 
invoking a life spent in promoting their welfare and 
the recognition of their right to a greater participa- 
tion in the good things of life—that they try to form 
their own opinion on this matter, and do not allow 
themselves to be influenced by an atmosphere and a 
literature founded on facts and acts of the past, of 
which no vestige remains in the United States of 
today. 











ess... built airplane 
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deas into winning yachts. 
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Sir Thomas Lipton ... taught the 


world how to be a good loser. 


Three Somersaults on Deck 


By Alfred F, Loomius 


WEEK after screaming headlines in all the 
papers had announced the failure of the fourteenth 
gallant effort to lift the America’s cup an alert-look- 
ing man turned around in a bus and asked me, a 
total stranger to him, who had won the yacht races. 
| was as much surprised as if he had asked me who 
won the Tunney-Dempsey fight. But I answered 
him and almost thanked him for his abysmal igno- 
rance. It gave me ground for the belief that the 
climax to the story I am about to tell may be un- 
known to many watchful sportsmen. 

West of Jersey City, I am told, the periodic defence 
of the classic America’s cup is regarded as an inter- 
mittent malady attacking those inhabitants of Man- 
hattan who imagine themselves to be American. 
But as seen by the men intimately connected with 
challenge and defence—the designers, the owners, 
the amateur sailors and the professionals who race 
the boats—it is almost a holy war. Ambition, repu- 
tation, and honor are involved in it. To the designer, 
indeed, the contest for the cup is a matter of economic 


life and death. 


For proof of that last statement I have only to 


Behind the recent yacht races is 
an absorbing tale of the rivalry 
of three men whose fathers had 
made “Cup” history years before. 


remind you that Herreshoff is a household nam¢ 
You may not actually know that from 1893 to th 
present year Nathaniel G. Herreshoff designed ever 
defender of the America’s cup, but you do know that 
the name is to yachts what Sterling is to silver. By 
the same token, if I were to look up and give you th 
names of those designers whose boats have not been 
chosen to defend the cup, they would meet you: 
consciousness for the first time. 

In the middle Eighties, before half of us wer 
boys, the designing end of the defence of the im 
mortal trophy was entrusted to an amateur naval 
architect named Edward Burgess. He turned out 
first the sloop Puritan which won in 1885 the fifth 
contest for the cup, followed it the next year with 
the Mayflower, equally successful against a new 
British challenger, and in 1887 concluded his trilogy 
with the Volunteer. 

Burgess was a Bostonian, and so hot did the city’s 
blood run in those uncontrolled old days that follow- 


of 
th 
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‘ng his third and last defence of 
cup his fellow-citizens hoisted / 






































him to their shoulders and carried 





him to a triumphant jubilation in 
historic Faneuil Hall. They made 
n more of a fuss over him than 
y did subsequently over that 
ruly national hero and idol John 


Sullivan. 


Prominently associated with 
Rurgess in these repulses of the in- 
vasions from overseas was General 
Charles J. Paine, originator and 
leader of the syndicates which f- 
nanced the Boston yachts. Bear in 
mind the name. Also intimately 
ssociated with America’s leading 
yacht architect of that day was 
Burgess’s son, W. Starling, far too 
young to be of the slightest help 
to his brilliant father, but of ex- 


N 


the decks of the three defenders and make 


actly the right age to romp about 


ip his mind that when he grew up he too 
would design winning racing yachts. 

Death took Edward Burgess in 1891. His 
successor in the national glory of defending 
the famous cup was that Herreshoff whose 
name you know. His first venture was the 
Vigilant, in 1893. After Vigilant came Defender and 
after her Columbia, and then Reliance, and finally 
Resolute, each marking an advance in the design of 
racing yachts. These five creations, covering a span 
of twenty-seven years of racing, constituted the 
Herreshoff dynasty, unbeatable, irremovable from 
the throne of yachting glory. 


Nor was “Mr. Nat” idle during the in-between 
years of non-defence. He designed small boats and 
large boats, and in particular he created the New 
York Yacht Club Fifties, the most successful large 
class the world has ever seen, close-contested among 
themselves and invariable winners when _ pitted 
against other craft of approximately their size. 

The Herreshoff genius was not always on the side 
of sanity in yacht design, and by the beginning of 
this century freakishness had attained to such un- 
wholesome lengths that expensive racing machines 
were hardly good for more than a season’s use. As 
Mr. Nat had started it, he was commissioned to 
formulate rules to stop this freakishness, and so be- 






came responsible for the Universal Rule, by which 


today yachts are built to breast wind and seas and 


still hang together. But it is significant that the 


yacht design which outfreaked them all and started 


designers’ pencils back toward wholesomeness was 


not from the board of Herreshoff, but from that of 


W. Starling Burgess, just grown to man’s estate. 


Following this derisive fling at naval architecture 





the younger Burgess left yachting to strug 
gle along without him while learning to 
Hy and build the then new-fangled air 


planes. His Burgess plane was the 
one, as you probably remember, 
which Harry N. Atwood first flew 
across the United States from 
Marblehead to Washington, and 
it was in a Burgess biplane that in 
1910 Claude Graham-White ac 
complished the first flight over the 
city of London. As designer of 
the first self-stabilizing plane Bur 
gess rece ived the third 
award from the Aero Club 
of America of Collier's 
Trophy for notable 
achievement in avi- 
> ation, Wright and 


aul Curtiss being his 


only predecessors. 
And so on. Avia 
tion taught W. 
Starling Bur- 
gess a great deal 


that is useful in 


The Enter prise. 
“@ Bi . - 
SUI ZeSS 
did not turn 
three somes 
saults to cele 


brate .. . he 





himself steered 


her to victor 
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yacht design, and after the war when he resigned a 
commission in the navy he returned to his true 
vocation. In these years Mr. Nat had been growing 
old, and not long after Resolute defeated Shamrock 
IV in 1920, retired from active participation in the 
business. 

[ often wonder what would have happened to the 
America’s cup had Sir Thomas Lipton, that perpetual 
challenger, seized upon this interregnum for his fifth 
attempt instead of waiting for 1930. In the early 
part of 1925, for instance, Herreshoft’s fifth son, L. 
Francis, although the successful designer of small 
racing ¢ raft, was not 1n th running for major hon- 
ors—nor was Starling Burgess who had yet to pro- 


duce the epoch-making schooner Advance, a yacht 


so fast that she first stimulated and then completely 


broke up schooner-racing in the United States. 


Bank C. PAINE, son of that General Paine (you 
were asked to mark the name) who had been as- 
sociated with the elder Burgess, was in 1925 better 
known as an African lion-hunter than a yacht de- 
signer. In short, there was virtually no architect in 
America able to compete with Britain’s best, unless 
it was that renowned amateur Clinton H. Crane, 
who had been designing and racing internationally 
for more than a generation. 

But Lipton withheld his challenge to 1929, and 
see what the intervening years had done. L. Francis 
Herreshoft, a chip of the old block, had brought out 
the M sloop Istalena, fastest in the 46-foot class, and 
consistent winner in the 1929 Yacht Club cruise. 
Starling Burgess had produced Advance and fol- 
lowed her with Harold S. Vanderbilt's 
sloop Prestige, which, rating with and rac- 
ing against the Fifties previously mentioned, 
beat the hitherto unbeatable. Frank Paine, 
though not yet in the big ratings, 
had turned out the fast eight-meter 
Gipsy which had been selected above 
Crane’s Priscilla to contest a British- // 
American trophy. Clinton Crane, by 
virtue of many sleek racing boats, 
had become the dean of 
naval architecture. 

When the challenge 
came from Ulster the 
New York Yacht Club 


urged the formation of 


e 


syndicates to design and 


build candidates for the 
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defense of the cup. One which was soon form 
selected Crane and his design, which was shortly 
be known as the Weetamoe. She was backed by 
Morgan millions, as all defenders since Volunt 
had been. 

But the presently formed syndicate which select 
L. Francis Herreshoff to design the Whirlwind a| 
had good men, money, and brains behind it and \ 
to be reckoned with. So too was the Boston syndicat 
which chose Frank Paine to design the Yank. 
Boston hadn’t defended the cup since 1887, and \ 
out for blood. Actually first in the field, but fourt 
in this list, was the Vanderbilt syndicate which com 
missioned Burgess to design a candidate. But despit 
the remarkable records of the Advance and the Pr 
tige, Starling Burgess was an unpredictable quantit) 

This man, aby 
“Shamrock V” 


whom mystery is fh 


wads no luc 17 . 
A nally revolving, 
than her  prede 4 

















Cessors despite hei 
name. She lost a man with prod 


four straight. gious capacity fo1 
original thought 
He, a onetim 
familiar of th 
poet Swin 
burne, is cap 
ble of writing 
poetry in on: 
mood and 
the next mak 
ing most ab 
struse mathe 
matical 
calculations 
in his head 
When his big 
cruising sloop 
| Continued 


on 


“page 59 
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Rv Thomas Mann 


istrations by Allen Lewis from 


gi nal woodblocks 


HENEVER I ascend the speaker’s platform 
feel deep sympathy with Moses who said to the 
ord: “O my Lord, I am slow of speech and of a 
ow tongue; let my brother Aaron speak!” 

[ had the honor recently of speaking before the 
Rotary Regional Conference at The Hague. I had 

tt asked for the opportunity to make this address— 
ny fellow-Rotarians of Munich are witnesses—on 

e contrary, I answered much as Moses did and 

xpressed my surprise not only that they chose me, 
but that they insisted, I must say, stubbornly, upon 
their choice. 

There must have been speakers at the disposal of 
the conference who, in the first place, are actually 
speakers—which I am not—and who, moreover, 
would have had something urgent, solid, instructive, 
ind interesting from the world of realities to say: 
statesmen, politicians, industrialists, financiers, and 
merchants. 

The conference desired an author, a great honor 
for my profession. Therefore they must not have 
been surprised if the author, like the politician or the 
industrialist, talked to them from his own sphere 
and from his own view of life, encouraged by the 
consciousness that literary questions are not the con- 
cern of the author alone. 

I have now been asked by the editor of THE 
RorariaN to set down some of the arguments which 
[ put forth at the Hague conference and which re- 
lated briefly to the peculiar spiritual situation of the 
European author of today. 

In writing I have the feeling that I am not speaking 
of immaterialities and illusions that bear no relation 
to the realities of life, but I am conscious of the fact 
that the things which I discuss are just as essential 
and vital as those of which the politician or the 
industrialist would speak. Spiritual reality is true 
reality. It is perhaps even the primary reality. And 
[ am not enough of a Marxist to believe that the 
spiritual is only the “ideological superstructure” for 
social and economic facts and realities. 


idealism in a World of Reality 






A German author thoughtfully 


discusses Rotarv’s philosophic gir- 
ders and envisions the new struc- 


ture of deeds that is being built. 


The spirit, in my opinion, is nothing abstract. 
There is at least the possibility of regarding it as th 
formative principle which is the basis of all life and 
of all reality and which places its imprint upon life. 
Art, the most vital manifestation of the spirit, fur 
nishes many an instance of its formative, directive 
function. 


Roce is raw material for the author, and not 
only in the esthetic, artistic sense. The novelist not 
only depicts life in his book, but he frequently forms 
and shapes it by means of his book. If I were asked 
which existed first, French society of the nineteenth 
century as we know it from Balzac’s works, or 
Balzac himself, I should be inclined to answer: 
Balzac. 

I should like to say something of the spiritual 
situation of the European author, in the conscious- 
ness that this situation is your concern, that it is to 
an extent your situation; in short, that it is the vital 
human situation of the present. It cannot be other- 
wise since the author is the one person in whom the 
spirit of the age becomes concentrated, who becomes 
conscious of it, and who expresses it. The author is 
the most representative product of the spirit of the 
age and of its life. 

Our situation is a difficult one. It cannot be other- 
wise in an age of serious problems. Perhaps every 
age is inclined to minimize the difficulties and com- 
plications of other ages, but it seems that there has 
never been a time when it was a more difficult feat 
to attain and maintain an honorable attitude, to be 
pleasing in the sight of God, if you please, than it is 
today. We stand between two fires and it requires a 
great talent for living to survive unscathed. 

In the foreground of world-interest, dominating 
the human conscience, stands the problem of human 
co-existence, the social, the political problem. This 
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“We turn to the right and face fire from there, 
fire more violent and more vicious than that from 


is a political era, politics is the decisive element of 
the epoch. The social conscience of the age has 
brought two concepts into juxtaposition which, in 
the mind of man, have always represented moral 
opposites to each other: the concepts of idealism and 
of materialism. 


Idealism and materialism—in the German tongue 


this has the effect of a frightful paradox. A figure of 
touching nobility and of gentle grandeur comes to 
our minds, the figure of Schiller, who regarded pur: 
fancy as the highest plane of human existence. That 
is the language of artistic idealism. But what has 
become of the era that spoke this language and that 


dared, with a clear conscience, to speak this lan 


guage? Our own age is inclined to regard art as 


individualistic idleness which is so untimely as to b 
almost criminal. 
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| recently gave a public reading, according to Ger- 
.an custom, of a newly completed short story. Upon 
.y return home I received a letter from a young 
nan of proletarian-socialist convictions who had 
een present at the reading and who took me to task 


arply and cleverly. 


Hi: manner was not impudent. I had the im 
pression that the writer of the letter was trying to 
onfer a certain honor upon me by addressing me, 
r many people give public readings. But he de- 
inded that I justify myself morally, that I justify 
rt before him, the spirit of a new society, for whom 
culture” and “soul” are bourgeois, reactionary con- 
pts. 
He demanded that I justify myself, if I could, for 
\ving stood, in the face of the situation of the world, 
fore a thousand people to read them an imagined 
story, to entertain them with art and to receive ap- 


How could 


art be possible today? How could such a degree of 


plause for it. How was that possible? 
egotism, of ignorance, of unscrupulousness be pos- 
sible that would enable one to carry on a cultural 
pursuit, to serve the esthetic, the spiritual, the beau- 
tiful and, on top of that, to be proud of it and to 
earn thanks for it—in the face of conditions which 
make the social-class struggle the only field of activ- 
ity for the intellect and which demand nothing less 
than the crucifixion of these very conditions? 

I replied to the letter of this young man,—not very 
well, I fear, because I was irritated and annoyed by 
his attack, which might be an indication of the weak- 
ness of the position that I was defending. But my 
position is not weak, I believe, but only difficult. 

The thing that irritated me was the fanatical and 
acutely complacent one-sidedness with which my 
ittacker profited by my difficulty. My opponent had 
arguments on his side which he believed to be only 
on his side but which we all know and which tor- 
ment us all: the absurd and perilous European situa- 
tion; the war which lies behind us and the war 
which, if things continue as they are, must inevitably 
come; the scandalous mistakes of the social-economic 
system; the ignominy of the material conditions of 
millions of people. It is difficult to be aware of all 
this and at the same time to protect the right of the 
individual to cultural pursuit, to enjoyment of beauty, 
to esthetic liberty and to guard the idealism of art 
against the accusation of materialism. 


This is the one fire that endangers the author of 








today and in the face of which we seek to maintain 
We believe 
We believe 


art which defes 


our natural position. We reject activism. 


in the seriousness and the dignity of art 
in mysteries, in the human secret of 
social-rationalistic 
We 


sphere in which the contrast between idealism and 


and will always defy any attempt 


to poison our conscience. see 1n the artistic the 


socialism is neutralized and we live in the confident 


he human, which 


] 


ilal passl mat 


hope that the artistic absorption in t 
we call art, and which possesses a pecu 


ness and earnestness, stands in close relation to the 


burning problems of the time and helps in their 


solutic yn. 


If art is an imperishable human attribute then, no 


matter how antiquated the idea may seem today, the 


hope of the esthetic education of mankind is not 


impossible. 


On the other side. . . . We turn to the right and 


fire from there, fire more violent and more 


We find on this side 


—I speak from German experience, but I believe the 


face 
vicious than that from the left 
same is true everywhere—an affected pietism which 
seeks a preposterous and reactionary contrast between 


soul and spirit, between feeling and intellect, between 









“But there are 
others the 
false disciples, 
the journalistic 


” 


apes. ... 





poet and author, and which tries to tyrannize art and 
literature. 
This 


which is found throughout the world but which is 


pietism lives in a reactionary movement 


most properly at home in Germany and which one 
might call a pseudo back-to-nature movement. It 


forms a reaction against intellectualism, against the 


unemotional common-sense cult of past decades, 
against the mechanistic and idealistic world of 


today, against the belief in progress of a dead or 


dying era. I submit that [Continued on page 54| 
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Footballs or Hand Grenades? 


By Knute K. Rockne 


a. THE cricket fields of old England, the world 


owes a tardily acknowledged debt, for on them was 
born and nurtured the modern idea of sportsman- 
ship. 

Sportsmanship is more than a word to be bandied 
about by college yell leaders and newspapermen. It 
is an attitude towards the other fellow. It is a philos- 
ophy of living, if a football coach may be allowed so 
scholarly an expression. It is, I am sure, one of the 
really big things of our day. And it all started in 
England. 

Of course, the ancient Greeks had their athletic 
competitions, but their games would mean little to 
moderns had not English sport traditions prepared 
men for the Olympic revival. During the Middle 
Ages people forgot how to play. They said it with 
lances in those days when steel or brass trousers and 
vests were in style. 

Then, a few hundred years ago English school 
boys developed the notion of playing games just for 
fun. The old chivalric ideal of doing your best and 


letting the other fellow do the same, was transferred 


beat battlefields for 
settling squabbles 


Gridirons 
permanently 
among nations, opines this well- 
known American athletic coach. 


to the cricket fields of Eton and Harrow, Oxford 
and Cambridge. And “play cricket” became th 
English expression for playing hard, and accepting 
defeat without humiliation or victory without gloat 
ing. 

The athletic competition idea in recent years has 
taken vigorous root in the New World. Thanks to 
such straight-shooting athletic mentors as Walter 
Camp, of Yale, “Grand Old Man” Stagg, of Chicago, 
and George Huff, of Illinois, the United States ha: 
built up a fine set of sport traditions. And so has 
Japan, and India, and Australia and France, and 
almost every other nation of the world. 

Sportsmanship is simply a corollary of the Golden 
Rule. You want to play your best; hence, you take 
no advantage that will prevent the other fellow from 
doing the same. You respect him, as you want him 
to respect you. You give and take on a fifty-fift 
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basis. You play the game. And when it is over, there 
re no whines nor excuses. You both have done your 


st is typical of many. The great English athlete Lows 


We teach sportsmanship in football. Last fall, 
hen our team from Notre Dame went up against 
Northwestern University in Dyche Stadium at 
Fyanston, Illinois, one Notre Dame man had an 
injured muscle in his side. The Northwestern trainer 
ime around and offered him the use of a protective 
ppliance—offered it to a player of the rival team! 
Not only that, but just before the kick-off, the North- 
stern man who was to play opposite our fellow, 
me up and said: 


As 

They tell me you have a sore spot. Where is it?” 

Our man showed him. Did the Northwestern 
player take advantage of his information? He did 
not. Our chap played forty-five minutes, and his 
sore spot was never touched. 

That is sportsmanship. 

We need such sportsmanship everywhere and 
every day. We need it because there are il]-tempeved 
men and women in homes and offices. 


At the last Olympic contests at Amsterdam, I saw 


an incident that stands out in my mind. And vet it 


ran the half mile in record time. With a beautiful, 
dazzling burst of speed he left the field almost 
literaily standing still, and flashed into the 
several len 

Winners of the race were announced, and from 
the great pole floated the English flag. Below it 
the Swedish, and below that the German, second and 
third winners, respectively. The applause was lik 
the roar of a tremendous salute from a fleet of battk 
ships. 

Where were the athletes? There they went across 
the field, Lowe in the center with his arms affe« 
tionately about the men he had just beaten. They 
were chatting companionably, 
Swedish runner, and the German. Then the 40,000 
people cheered again. This time it was louder than 
before. It was an impressive sight, for just ten years 
before, had these boys been of military age, two of 


them would in all probability have been fi 


No wondei 


We need it because there are road hogs 
on the highways and _ political meddlers 
in public positions. We need it because of 


bootleggers and other social impedimenta. 


* 
» . * 
7 * ls 


Sportsmanship not only provides a prin- 
ciple of action, but a scale of values for 
generous judgment. 

As the fine spirit of sportsmanship de- 
velops in athletic competitions, men bring 
it into other relationships. They introduce 
it into domestic situations. They apply 
in meetings of boards of directors, where 
unfair advantages could be taken. They 
are beginning to use it in national politics. 
May we hope it will some day be extended 
to the field of international relations. For, 
probably what the world most needs today 
is a spirit of sportsmanship among na- 
tions. 

When one suggests such a possibility, 
he cannot be accused of being visionary. 
Already in tennis, golf, soccer, yachting, 
and track competition, we see young, 
spirited men competing in international 
games. The sportsmanship engendered in 
such contests cannot but have repercus- 
sions in other activities that cross and 
recross national boundaries. 


Rockne has m 
university, famous throughout the United States 


Photo: Underwood & Underwood 
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Armistice Day, 1929, at the Berkeley, California, Stadium, with 70,000 persons watching. Mahan, 
f the U. S. Army, is carrying the ball. A team from the Navy lost by one lone touchdown. 


each other with bayonets, shrapnel, and poison gas 
in the slime and stench of the trenches. 

In 1925 Shimidzu was captain of the Japanese 
Davis Cup tennis team. France and Japan had 
reached the final round which would decide which 
country would compete with the United States. 
Quite unexpectedly, Lacoste, French ace, was de- 
feated in the first match by Harada of Japan, and 
Cochet was barely able to escape defeat from Tawara. 
Borotra, hero of French courts, who could probably 
have saved the day far France, arrived on the second 
day of the matches. Though he was not officially 
nominated, and hence ineligible, Shimidzu earnestly 
suggested he play the following afternoon anyway. 
It was a beau geste of sportsmanship that is still re- 
membered in the tennis world. 

And so it goes, wherever men get together in 
athletic rivalry, there you will find sportsmanship. 
Who can measure the influence of grizzled old Sir 
Thomas Lipton in promoting amity between Eng- 
land and the United States by his dogged persistence 
in attempting to regain the America’s cup? Bobby 
Jones, with his steady hand, has been almost as 


effective an “ambassador of goodwill” in Europe as 
Lindbergh. 

The world needs sportsmanship. The rules of fair 
play and clean play must be read into international 
politics and economic relations, if universal peace is 
to come and to stay. 

It used to be said that music was the international 
language. That is still true, I suppose, but there is 
another international language that all of us should 
master. It is the fine language of sportsmanship, first 
developed in England and since exported even to 
surprisingly remote corners of the earth. It is a 
natural Esperanto, for all men soon learn to under 
stand it, regardless of the color of their skin, the 
length of their bodies, or their political parties. 


Dewions will vary as to the game that best 
lends itself to promoting international sportsman 
ship. Some will vote for tennis, some for yachting, 
and others for golf. Baseball and track, too, have 
their devotees, but I cast my ballot for football—and, 
of course, the kind that is played in the United States. 
Years of experience with [Continued on page 60| 
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The Saga of the Great Lakes 


By Norman Beasley 


ANADA is a part of the British Empire, the 
United States is an English-speaking nation, and the 
Great Lakes are what they are in the commerce of 
the world because of what was an incident in the 
life of a great French explorer. 

A little more than 300 years ago Samuel de Cham 
plain joined with a Huron war party in raiding an 
lroquois village near Lake Ticonderoga, in the State 
of New York. To Champlain it was an inconse- 
quential skirmish but the Iroquois, strongest of all 
the Indian tribes in North America, never forgave, 
nor forgot. 

With the passing years they became allies of the 
English settling along the Atlantic coast line and 
formed a barrier of tomahawks and arrows and im- 
placable fighting men between them and the strong 
French colonies to the North. They were with Gen- 
eral Wolfe when he defeated Montcalm on the Plains 
of Abraham, outside the City of Quebec in 1759, 
thereby wresting a continent from the French and 
bringing to it an English-speaking people. 

The treaty which ceded all of New France to 


A hapless Indian-village raid 300 
years ago proves a pivotal factor 
today in controlling the world’s 


greatest inland-shipping business. 


England was signed in 1763 and until the War of 
With th 


signing of a treaty of peace between England and 


Independence, Britain was in control. 


the United States each nation was to have equal 
rights on all the lakes with the exception of Lak¢ 
Michigan which was to be within the borders of th 
new nation. 

In the war of 1812 between the two nations naval 
battles were fought on these inland seas and most of 
the land engagements were fought within sight of 
the waters. At the close of hostilities a treaty was 
signed stipulating: 

“The naval force to be maintained upon the Ameri 
can lakes by His Majesty and the Government of th« 
United States shall henceforth be confined to the 
following vessels on each side; that is— 

“On Lake Ontario, to one vessel, not exceeding 100 


tons burden, and armed with one eighteen-pound 











cannon. On the upper lakes, to two 


essels, not exceeding like burden 
each, and armed with like force .. . 
all other armed vessels on those lakes 
shall be forthwith dismantled and 
no other vessel of war shall be there 
built or armed.” 

This is a treaty that has been re- 
spected for more than 100 years and 
two nations, living side by side, have 
built on these fresh waters a com- 
merce greater than exists upon inland 
seas anywhere else in the world. The 
importance of these waterways—dis- 
covered for the white man 
by the French and 
developed for the 


world by Can 


Wheat from Manitoba 


ried through a 


chutes into 


ada and the United States—probably can be better 
understood if a few quick facts are given: 

First: Living in the provinces and states bordering 
on the Great Lakes are some 25,000,000 people. 

Second: The annual cargoes bulk into more than 
125,000,000 tons which, in another way, is saying it 
is a tonnage four or five times the total import ton- 
nage into all ports of Canada and the United States, 
combined, each year. 

Third: The twin Canadian ports of Port Arthur 
and Fort William, on Lake Superior, are the greatest 
grain-shipping ports in the world. 

Fourth: The port of Duluth, in Minnesota, is the 


greatest iron ore shipping port in the world. 
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Filling the maws of Great Lake transp 
is now almost an automatic process. The 
wheelbarrow method (above) took weeks 
do what conveyors (left), cranes and inclin 
platforms accomplish in a few hours. 






Fifth: If all the freighters on the Lakes were to 
start from a single port and were to be loaded to 
capacity they would carry considerably more than 
3,000,000 tons of cargo for the single trip. 

Sixth: The Canadian-owned freighter, Lemoyne, is 
the largest bulk carrier on the Lakes and has a record 
of transporting 555,000 bushels of wheat on a single 
trip. On another single trip it has carried 235,333 
bushels of wheat and 360,188 bushels of barley, a 
total of 595,521 bushels, or 15,699 net tons. 

As said, these are just quick facts concerning the 
Lakes. It would be possible to keep on reciting them 
through the night and well into tomorrow morning 
without repetition but, perhaps, these will serve. 
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The enormous traffic is made possible because the Granger at Hanford’s Landing, three miles below 
two governments have spent hundreds of millions of Rochester, N. Y., in 1798. This ship was named the 
dollars in widening and deepening channels, build- Jemina. 
ing canals, dredging harbors and working in close 
understanding as to the importance of what com- Sram came to the Lakes in April, 1817, when 
mercial interests on the two sides of the border are the Ontario, built at Sackett’s Harbor, cast off her 


trying to do. lines and with a long blast from her whistle, started 
> = % up Lake Ontario for Niagara. Fair weather accom- 


The bulk freighter, with its closely-spaced hatches, panied the vessel as far as the outlet of the Genesee 
its engines aft and its pilot-house forward, has be- river when a heavy northeast wind blew in and the 
come a familiar sight along the Lakes in the last heavy lake swells tore the paddle wheel shafts loose 
thirty years. The change from sail to steam came from their fastenings. The captain, fearing disaster, 
rapidly. Prior to 1895 the greater part of the trafic put back to port. 
was in schooners, not greatly different from the ships The Ontario was in the water but a short time 
John Jacob Astor had built for his American Fur when, on the Canadian side at Finkle’s Point in the 
Company, nor greatly different from the first Ameri- Bay of Quinte, the Frontenac, another steam ship, 
can-built vessel built for the general trade by Eli started on her first voyage [Continued on page 55| 
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Find Your Place, 


By Almon Watson McCall 


LONG the sidewalk, in a small Michigan 
town, a ruddy-faced man briskly propelled a tri- 
cycle. It had no treadles, because he has no legs. He 
pumped it with one arm, because he has but one 
arm. He caught up with a schoolboy. 

“Good morning, Buddy,” he called to the lad 
chee rily. 

“Oh, hello there, Mr. Schnitzler! You scairt me.” 
The boy looked at the figure on the tricycle. “Want 
me to push you to the corner, Mr. Schnitzler?” he 
isked. 

“No, thanks, son. You'd better run fast yourself, 
or I'll beat you to the school-house.” 

This incident is characteristic of Joe Schnitzler. 
Society, had he let it, would long ago have humored 
him as a helpless cripple. But he firmly clung to 
the idea that he could do things “on his ewn.” And 
he has. 

Disease has one by one taken Schnitzler’s legs and 
one arm, yet he is today a successful lawyer. No 
Mount Pleasant, Michigan, civic project with worthy 
ends but has his support. He is past state president 
of the Michigan Elks. He sings in his church choir. 
He has lectured in Europe and throughout the 
United States. Each morning he dresses himself 
unassisted. He hunts. He fishes. He loves a good 
card game. He is, aside from his physical misfor- 
tune, quite a normal man. 

His townsmen know something of his career, but 
the roots of his story run back to his youth, long 
before he came to Mount Pleasant. Friends had for 
years urged him to tell the world of his struggle. A 
statesman, a college president, clergymen, and in- 
fluential colleagues insisted that he talk for print. 
Think, they said, what an inspiration it will be to 
others who are discouraged, or crippled. But 
Schnitzler just grinned, thanked them—and de- 
clined. 

Finally, he began to believe that perhaps they 
were right. About this time he was invited to tell 
the story of his life to a service club. Sparing adjec- 
tives, he spoke of the hardships that had come into 
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Says Schnitzler 


Here is told for the first time the 
story of a physically handicapped 
youth who made a success 1n lif, 
in spite of tremendous obstacles. 


his life, and how he had climbed over them. His 
words were simple, sincere—and, therefore, el 
quent. There was a hush about the tables when | 
finished, then applause. Afterward men came wy 
and shook hands. They had been stirred in listening 
to a tale told without emotion. 


Since that day Joe Schnitzler has had many calls 


for speeches. His message, as lacking in sentime: 


Ol! 


tality as his Blackstone yet as cheerful as a ro 






Joe Schnitzler— 
“He hunts. He 
fishes. He loves a 


” 
good card game. 
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“The thing for Rotarians to do is to bring the 
message of hope and good cheer to those who are 


physically handicapped.” 


rain song, has been heard in many parts of the 
United States. When the program for the Rotary 
convention at Ostend was being planned, Schnitzler 
was scheduled as a part of the inspirational artillery. 

“The cripple must be encouraged to take his place 
in the world on the same footing as his fellows,” he 
declared upon that occasion. “It is quite wrong to 
start him off with an inferiority complex—sympa- 
thizing with him and allowing him to act differently 
from his brothers because he is a cripple. Inspire 
him with self-respect and teach him to act as others 
are acting. When I talk to 
men who wish to sympa- 
thize with me I say, ‘I am 
not crippled. I am merely 
handicapped.’ ” 

It is not false modesty but 
an utter sincerity that im- 
pels him to disclaim credit 
and to soft-peddle praise of 
his achievements. 
nothing re- 
in what I 


“There is 
have 
“And 
please don’t call me a crip- 
ple. That word connotes 
helplessness. I am not help- 
though God knows 
some of my best friends 
tried to convince me I was. 


markable 


done,” he _ insists. 


less, 





In pitying me, they wanted me to pity 


iat a ‘ , a 
Self-pity means loss of self 


myself too. 


| 


respect, and when a man has lost his self 


resp ct, he is down. That 1S why SO many 


so-called cripples become beggars or sox 
parasites.” 

Of such is the man’s mettle. 

Up to the time he was ten years old, 
Schnitzler romped and played lik 
husky boys of the neighborhood. His hardy 
German parents had bequeathed an un 
usual vitality to their nine children, for all 


of them are still living. So, when the boy. 


Se 


suffering from pains in his legs, was tak 


to the village doctor he was treated for 
inflammatory rheumatism! 

Then for two years he wasted away 
bed. Two years more in a hospital, and 
a pale weakened boy of fourteen with 
stiffened leg emerged. Doctors had found 

he was suffering from osteomyelitis, a dis 
ease that destroys bone tissue. Four years out of 
Now the 
hoped they had checked the disease forever. 


Elated 


pitched into the task of making up four years of 


youth’s life had been wasted. doctor: 


at being freed from the hospital, Jo 


school work. The teachers were kind. In due tim 
he was awarded an eighth-grade diploma. But of 


vastly more importance, he was learning to develop 


a source of power more important than legs—his 


intellect. 


Later, being seventeen |Continued on page 62 


“Worldly goods mean nothing without optimism ... Hide you 


bles where you won't see them...” 




















ANDRE GARDOT 


ACA DINIC 


Distinguished Faces of 


the Month 


ANDRE GARDOT, of the An- 
gers Club, is one of the best-known 
French Rotarians, and has recently 
been honored with election as Forty- 
ninth District governor. By profes- 
sion, M. Gardot is an advocate in 
the court of appeals. This likeness 
is from a pastel portrait by Stephane 
Lamarche. 


Aca DINIC, vice-president of the 
Rotary Club of Belgrade, takes an 
active part in Yugoslavia’s commer- 
cial life. He is proprietor of a large 
firny engaged in general merchan- 
dising and importing. 
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JoOuN STEVEN McGROART 
and Paul Whitsett, Van Nuys, C: 
fornia, Rotarians, are in Europe 
invite the King and Queen of Spa 
to attend the one hundred and | 
tieth anniversary celebration of t! 
City of Los Angeles, September 
1931. Mr. McGroarty is popular a 
a poet. He wrote “The Missio 
Play,” produced annually at Sa 
Gabriel for nineteen years. 


Cec YPHAS CC. O’HARRA, 
Ph.D., LL.D., president of tl 

South Dakota State School of Mines 
is a respected authority on geolog 
having published numerous books 
and monographs. He is a fellow i: 
the Geological Society of America 
and has been honored by other 
American learned societies. Dr 
O’Harra took active part in the or 
ganization of the Rotary club a 
Rapid City, serving as its first pres 
dent. 


GEORGE W. IDLE, of Newcas 
tle-upon-Tyne, England, organized 
the highly successful visit of boys 
from Hamburg, Germany, last sum 
mer in furtherance of the sixth ob 
ject of Rotary. The boys were take: 
into English homes and given every 
opportunity to learn first-hand ot 
the way their island neighbors live. 
Ten children will be sent to Ham 
burg by English Rotarians next year 
under reciprocal arrangements, and 
prospects are bright for making such 
interchanges an annual gesture of 
international goodwill. 
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By Joseph E. Pooley 


F ALL the activities of Rotary there is none 
so immediately appealing nor none more fraught 
with futility than “Boy’s Work.” The schools and 
olleges have been milling out educated(?) young 
men by the thousands and these bewildered youths, 
the sheltering arms of Alma Mater no longer enfold- 
ng them, find themselves face to face with a more 
or less unfriendly world. The program of Rotary 
bids us be friendly and helpful and it is the purpose 
of this article to help Rotarians to be helpful. 

The average boy presents a burning question to 
the average Rotarian and unless the average Rotarian 
is a Dean Clark or a Max McConn, which he is 
pretty sure not to be, the average boy’s question will 
receive something worse than an average answer, 
for the simple reason that the average Rotarian is 
unequipped to give anything that approaches ade- 
quate advice. 

“Rough on Rotarians” say you; but let us see. | 
merely told you the question was a burning one and 
have not stated what it is. If the question were a 
surgical one, you would offer the benefit of your 
experience at the time you lost your appendix, but 
you would never judge your one and only exploit in 
surgery to be sufficient to determine whether some 
inquiring boy’s vermiform appendix was operable or 
not. Financial advice is similar to surgical. You took 
your raps in the market but you are chary in your 
advice to the youth who seeks to make his fortune 
in American Can. 

Loath as you are to pass upon the operability of a 
sore McBurney’s point and careful as you may be to 
point out the Scylla and Charybdis of stock-gambling 
you are sometimes free and even voluble in answer- 
ing the “burning question” of some wide-eyed youth 
as to what he should do to inherit a permanent 
livelihood. 

Armed with nothing else than what is termed 
“general experience in business” the Rotarian fre- 
quently offers final advice as to whether a boy should 
be “doctor, lawyer, merchant, or chief” without any 





Advising Advisors 





Just how tar should business men 
gO in giving vocational counsel 
to ing uiring vouths? ‘The author 


raises some challenging quest ions. 


careful analysis as to whether our inquisitor has 
those native qualities that point more strongly to 
his becoming a “poor man, beggarman, or even a 
thief.” 

Excluding thieves from our discussion, let us se 
what takes place when Bob Smith, High School 
1930, comes to Rotarian Jim Brown for advice in the 
choice of a career. Jim Brown is on the Boys’ Work 
Committee and someone had conceived the idea that 
an excellent activity for the aforementioned com 
mittee would be to advise boys of the senior class in 
high school with reference to their future occupa 


tions. 


Rl ow Rotarian Jim Brown is no fool and he is 
unquestionably an adjunct to any committee. Hale 
and hearty, likable, able to get along with people 
and above all a prodigious worker, full of enthusiasm, 
he has got on in the paint business which he now 
owns and all this in spite of the fact that his father 
drank and he had to leave school at the end of the 
sixth grade. 

Jim had intelligence, he had ambition, he added 
thrift and became successful. He had college grad 
uates working for him that he had to fire. They 
weren't over-fond of work and some were flatly un 
intelligent. Jim was self-made and he knew it and 
there lurked the suspicion that he had done a better 
job on himself than the university had done on the 
fellows he fired. So he came to the conclusion that 
there was a great deal of bunk about this higher 
education and that the University of Hard Knocks 
had nobler sons as alumni than any institution of 
higher learning in the country. 

He wouldn’t say this openly, mind you. Jim was 
too tactful for that and of course he could point to 








>? 


several members of his club who had done mighty 
well in spite of the fact that they had had college 
training. 

At any rate Jim was on the Boys’ Work Commit- 
tee and he was given three boys “to advise.” They 
were fine looking lads, eager and earnest with a 
tacit but unmistakable admiration for Jim and his 
place in the business world and his position in the 
community. 


Bob 


wanted to be an engineer. This raised the question 


Bob Smith was the first case to consider. 


of further training. Further training raised an eco- 
nomic question of college expenses. Both of these 
questions implied further technical considerations. 
First, was Bob’s make-up suited to the profession of 
engineering? Was he good in mathematics? Had 
his high’school course fitted him for entrance into 
an engineering school? The requirements are spe- 
cific. Some colleges require a college-entrance board 


examination; some do not. 


i. IT were determined that Bob was engineering 
timber, how could he pay his bills with the limited 
support obtainable at home? Christian Gauss, dean 
of Princeton, has a book, Through College on Noth- 
ing a Year. Jim never heard tell of this. What are 
the possibilities of self-help anyway? They vary tre- 
mendously with institutions. Poor Jim realizes his 
predicament. He is over his head and he knows it. 
The sum and substance of his “advice” was that “the 
engineering profession was pretty crowded and that 
Bob had better see his high-school principal about 
college”; all of which leaves poor Bob at precisely 
the same position he found himself before he was 
“advised.” 

Kelso O’Neil was the next patient. Kelso wanted 
to be an artist and although Rotarian Jim was in the 
paint business, his knowledge of oils did not include 
appreciation of Sargent or Murillo. He was dubious 
of art as a life work and though the boy before him 
was an incipient Whistler, he had visions of starva- 
tion in an attic. His advice to Kelso was that anyone 
ought to go mighty slow in deciding upon art as a 
career, especially when the necessity of getting three 
square meals a day raised its ugly head. (Sound 
enough advice as far as it went but altogether unen- 
lightening to poor Kelso). 

Fred Thorn was next. Fred didn’t know what he 
wanted to do (a not unusual dilemma) and Rota- 
Honesty, industry, 


rian Jim suggested “business.” 
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perseverance, loyalty to his firm, energy, optimism, 
faith in himself—Jim advised large portions of these 
generalities and success would be assured. 

Thus endeth the conference. Its results are ob- 
viously little or nothing at all. What can be done i, 
such conferences? Isn’t it a fine thing for the su 
cessful man to sit down with callow youth and help 
him plan his life’s course? The idea is excellent but 
it sounds more excellent than it really is or ever can 


be made to become. 


“I am the master of my fate, 

I am the captain of my soul.” 
A noble iteration is overpowered by the endocrines. 
“The Lord He hath made us and not we ourselves,” 
is the greater truth and the innumerable variants 
and undreamed of factors that go to make up 4 
career are but minutely influenced by “advice.” Al! 
this sounds tremendously fatalistic, almost unregen 
erate and certainly un-Rotarian but I would ask the 
indulgence of a moment’s reflection on your part 
and the honest answer to the question as to whether 
chance or carefully pre-conceived plan made you 
“the butcher, the baker or candlestick-maker” that 


you are. 


Ann now for advice to the advisors. Don’t try 
to answer technical questions of training unless you 
are technically qualified. It is easy to say what boys 
should go to college but devilishly difficult to decide 
what boys should not go. You may point out rewards 
and punishments of your own profession with all 
the assurance that experience may teach but “trust 
no future, howe’er present” of something you do 
not know intimately. Rotarian Jim, then, was right. 
I said at the outset, that Jim was intelligent and his 
vagueness was the proof of it. 

And here is where the Rotarian shines—and has a 
right to. He does know his own business, or profes- 
sion. That is why he is a Rotarian. If Bob Smith, 
Kelso O'Neil, or Fred Thorn had wanted to be 
paint-and-varnish dispensers, Jim was ¢he man to 
give them some valuable pointers. But on dentistry 
and wood engraving and exporting he is of not 
much account. 

Wise Boys’ Work committees will recognize the 
truth of this and plan accordingly. Their chairman, 
for example, might go to the local high-school prin- 
cipal and suggest arranging to have representative 
Rotarians speak on their own vocations before inter- 
ested groups of students. A series of talks could be 
so arranged—to the benefit of all concerned. 
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help people in trou- 


Oe ta 


Preventive charity, like pre- 
ventive medicine, is the mod- 
ern business viewpoint ac- 
cording to this leading au- 
thority on social conditions. 


Nalaries 


VS. 


Relief 


By Clare M. Tousley 


Assistant Director, New York 


Charity Organization 


a 

Dp. YOU believe in social work ?” Frederick 
H. Ecker, president of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, smiled. His reply was quick. 

“Yes, I do, and I think modern social work, differ- 
ing as it does from the old relief dole idea, is just 
beginning to be understood and valued by the busi- 
ness man. 

“Some people,” Mr. Ecker continued, “still have 
queer ideas about those who do social work too. | 
remember seeing a drug-store sign, not long ago, 
that read: ‘Ice-cream sodas—cold as charity!’ I rather 
wished I could take the proprietor along with me to 
a staff meeting I was going to where go social work- 
ers of the New York Charity Organization Society, 
on whose board I serve as a member, were meeting 
to discuss their problems. Bright, alert young people 
they are with college backgrounds, broad interests 








and a serious concern for the hurts and troubles of 


others.” 

But the go social workers referred to by Mr. Ecker, 
who are employed and trained to unravel the knots 
of daily life for many people in trouble, are charged 
to “overhead.” Somebody has to pay their salaries 
and it won't be the business man who writes: 


“Please find enclosed my check for $50. I want it all 
to go direct to the poor with nothing deducted for over 
£ I 


a 


head.” 

Fortunately for the progress of social work, with 
its emphasis on prevention, there are those who 
write from another point of view. Not long ago a 
business man sent his check for $100 to a social 
agency, saying: 

“IT want it all used for ‘overhead.’ I’m not interested 
in helping people in their trouble. I want to help ’em 
out of it and I know it takes a lot of time and skill 

to do that. To my mind ‘overhead’ and ‘head work’ 
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1ean the same thing. You ne 


plenty of it in any line; 
r you just muddle along getting nov here.” 


The writer of that letter got a receipt for his $100 
and a reply telling him how the money was used. It 
was spent... all of it... for Thomas Carr and 
his family, who lived on the third floor of a tenement 
located near 76th Street and Second Avenue in New 
York. 


This is precisely the way it all happened. 





 . . a serious concern for the hurts and 
of othe ie 


troubles 


There was a knock on the office door of that social 
work organization, late one afternoon, and there 
stood Thomas. He was twisting his cap in his hands 
and trying to act calmly. 

“My neighbor tells me you're here to help people 
in trouble,” he said, “. . . well... I’m in it to my 
eyebrows and I don’t know what to do, truth to tell, 
it’s so serious I’m at my wit’s end.” 

Thomas accepted the invitation to come in and sit 
down in the arm-chair by the office window. He 
proudly explained that it wasn’t money he needed— 
no, indeed—didn’t he earn good wages as a soda- 
water clerk 
please, what could he do about Mary and his chil- 


down-town? No—not money, but, 
dren? Thomas wiped away the great drops of sweat 
that anguish had brought to his brow, as he told his 


story. 


Boast night he had trudged up the tenement 
house stairs to his home, as always with the lingering 
hope that home would be what it had been when 
his fair-haired wife, Mary, was herself. But such a 
scene of desolation met his eyes as never before! 
Somewhere in Mary’s foggy brain had been born 
the thought that she must, she must help the family 
and that she could do it by cutting up every garment 
and every sheet and blanket in the house. So there 
she sat with a pile of snippings on the floor before 








her—snippings that had once been clothes the c! 
dren wore to school and Thomas to work. 

When Thomas’ story was told, they hurried 
together—the social work visitor and Thomas 
the scene of disaster. The doctor who was sun 
moned explained Mary’s trouble—the effects of dit 
ficult child birth—and Mary could only reco. 
from her present state if immediate plans wer 
made for her to go away where she could build 
up her health in peace and quiet. 

Thomas and his friend, the social worker, co: 
ferred after the doctor’s footsteps had died away 
Adorable youngsters. No, they wouldn't have t 
be sent off to an institution, but what could th 
do with them? Let’s see! There’s John, the oldest, 
happy-go-lucky, popular with the boys, a real boy 
but not the kind to be of great help in caring for 
the children with Mother away. The rest wer 
named over in turn and finally a plan evolved. 

So it was that little Carl, 12 years old, with his 


SUG, 


“... tried to get at all the facts that had caused 
this shipwreck.” 


bad heart, “mothered” the younger ones in the gent- 
lest way, wiping their noses, tucking them up in bed, 
seeing that the littlest ones of all, Max and Valen 
tine, two and one respectively, were out in the sun- 
light each day. His able “lieutenant” was brisk 
little six-year-old Barbara who had her mother’s 
golden hair. She sorted the children’s clothes and 
kept order and washed the great earthenware cups 
when the children had had their milk (and her fat 
[Continued on page 47] 


little arm and hand were 
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urs Is the Age of Steel 


Wars HISTORIANS, as far removed from 193 


d t i fhe cave- 
man, write of the Twentieth Century, they will group many words under on 
STEEL. For this 1s the A ge of Steel. Steel gives us tools to cut and t grind { 
meat, grains, and herbs; to break the soil, to bite deep holes into the earth. St 
engines run our errands over oceans, across valleys, through the air. Where once 
teepee poles housed men under skins, now steel girders, veneered with stone and 


brick, tower into mountainous cities. ind the shadou y J cher of India nm camp 


fires leaps to the rhythm of panting furnaces making § 


leeél. feel . - CVeTywnere. 


Some men tu ould call if master, some ’ il 


CUil lb stave. 





ographic studies 
on this and following 
three pages are by 
William M. Rittase of 
Philadelphia 
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Festival week in 
Vienna, with Franz 
Schalk, director of 
pera, conducting 
open-air concert 
with the president of 
lustria as a guest. 


Photo 
Schleich & Hilsche 
Vienna 





The City That Sings 


By Herman Altmann 


i. PERHAPS no other city in the world, is music 
so deeply rooted in the people as in Vienna. Here 
music seems to be in the air. Sensitive people feel it, 
and seem always to have felt it, for musicians have 
long loved this city and its rhythm. 

Beethoven, of Dutch origin and born at Bonn in 
Germany, was so attracted by Vienna that he re- 
mained here all his life, conceiving his most divine 
themes while wandering through the surrounding 
hilly country. Rotarians and families who come to 
Vienna next summer should not miss the drive to the 
suburb of Heiligenstadt to see the quaint old farm- 
house on the Doeblinger Pfarrplatz, where Beethoven 
wrote his third symphony, the Eroica. 

From this house a street called Eroicagasse leads 
towards the vineyards close-by, and to the narrow 
brook along which the great musician used to take 
his morning walk. After following the brook upward 
for a little distance you come to the Beethoven Park, 
a pretentious name for a little triangular pleasure 
ground where a bust of the composer has been erected 
in remembrance of his resting here when on his usual 
promenade. 

Another charming resting-place quite near-by is an 
old-fashioned inn, called “Beethoven Aussicht,” or, in 
English, “Beethoven’s View.” From here you have a 
delightful view over the city situated between the 


Vienna, home of the waltz, will 

welcome conventioning Rotarians 
, oe 

next June in the most universal 


language ot the world: Music. 


many hills that run from the Vienna woodlands 
towards the Danube. Something in the silhouette of 
the hills, with higher mountains in the background 
and the Danube winding its way into the plains 
towards Hungary, suggests the modulations and th 
rhythm of the musical masterpieces that have been 
composed in this land. 

There is the Strauss waltz that also creeps into your 
mind when you see the graceful, delicately drawn 
outline of these hills and the light and silvery colors 
that are peculiar to the Austrian landscape. There is 
joy in the rhythm of the hills and of the river, but 
there is also a delicate melancholy that pervade § you 
quite unexpectedly. That is, by the way, the great 
charm of the Viennese waltz—a charm you only 
realise when you hear a waltz played in Vienna. Yes, 
there is not only joy in this music, but a sadness. 

The intensity of their feelings is what makes the 
Viennese such fine artists, such marvellous musicians. 
In their passion and sentiments is hidden the creative 
spirit. They cannot help reacting to impressions. 
This sensitivity turns many to art. They will b 
boundlessly delighted in a fine color harmony, in the 


beautiful outline of a bit [Continued on page 52| 
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Fditorial Comment 


The Trail of Friendship 


Over the almost forgotten Aztec and Maya trails 
of interior Mexico there journeyed this past summer 
a caravan of modern explorers bent on charting a 
road through the mountains and across the desert 
wastes that they might prepare the way for the com- 
ing of a great international motor thoroughfare. 

The enterprise had been sponsored by the Auto- 
mobile Club of Southern California and it is to be a 
link in a continuous paved roadway which eventu- 
ally, it is hoped, will connect Vancouver in British 
Columbia with Buenos Aires in the Argentine. 

This adventure in pathfinding will bring more 
than a personal satisfaction to the engineers and 
cartographers who will gather data as they go. In 
years to come their reward will be forthcoming in 
the breaking down of prejudice, in the extension of 
friendship and good-will, and in the development 
of trade along a far-flung boundary, once made al- 
most impassable by the grip of forest and mountain. 

Roadmakers are the true heralds of progress. It 1s 
upon a good road that civilization ever marches 
steadily upward to new heights of human achieve- 
ment and understanding. 


Our Test -Tube Civilization 


Se EWS that Professor Georges Claude has success- 
fully utilized the varying temperatures of different 
ocean depths to light electric lamps is the latest evi- 
dence that the only permanent principle of the uni- 
verse 1s change. 

If this Frenchman’s experiment pioneers the way 
to a commercial method of harnessing the tireless 


ocean, it may conceivably prove the beginning of a 
new industrial revolution. When electrical energy 
can be taken from the sea, coal and waterfall re- 


sources that nations now hoard will depreciate i: 
value, and impoverished isles of the tropics may ris 
to tremendous importance. 

These are brisk days. Inventors and chemists hold 
in their hands a constant threat to established insti 
tutions. Radio overturned the applecart for a profit- 
able phonograph industry, and paint producers were 
for a while nonplussed when chemists produced a 
cheap lacquer. Unseen tendencies in commerce to 
day are the practices of tomorrow. No man knows 
when the wheel of progress will turn and toss him 
into a new struggle with an unknown adversary. 

The most powerful combination in the world is: 
A man plus an idea. 


Peace and Profit 
The week in October which saw the rise of revo 


lution in Brazil was a bad week in New York. The 
time had seemed ripe for an upturn in stocks. In 
stead, stocks sought new low levels. There was 
nothing in the local situation in the United States to 
explain the fall. The market experts gave the reason 
—Brazil. 

Brazil is an important source of two of the Ameri- 
can necessaries of life, rubber and coffee. All in all, 
the United States depends on Brazil for some $200,- 
000,000 worth of the raw materials which her indus- 
tries require. Brazil takes in return some $90,000,000 
worth of American products. In addition, much 
American money is invested in Brazilian industry. 

When revolution threatened to dislocate this vast 
trade and to destroy the values in which Americans 
had invested, the United States could not fail to feel, 
throughout its entire economic structure, the shock 
of it. 

Now and then one finds a business man and even 
a Rotarian who has the idea that the program of 
international understanding at which Rotary works 
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; based only on sentiment. It is good sentiment, of 
wurse, they say, but sentiment doesn’t butter pars- 
ps. We should not deny or apologize for the basis 

fine sentiment on which the internationalism of 

Rotary is based. But neither should we forget that a 
reat material reality is not inconsistent with a fine 
ntiment. Sound business needs a basis in sound 
ntiment. This bump which United States investors 
ceived from Brazil should show them that. 

As the stock market figures prove, the people of 
e United States are materially interested not only 

n international peace, but even in the internal peace 
f distant lands. If any act of Americans, however 
ireless, accentuates the internal conditions which 
ad to revolt in Brazil, then Americans suffer with 

Brazil for their mistake. We are convinced that the 
pirit of international understanding and good-will 

vhich Rotary promotes is the hardest-headed, best- 

business policy to be found anywhere in the world. 


Housecleaning a Castle 


For the first time in a thousand years or so a castle 
near Vienna is going to have a good housecleaning. 
Carpenters will rehang decrepit doors, dust-mops 
will flip off the accumulations of centuries, and 
masons will point up chinks in the mossy ramparts. 

When everything is in readiness, a bearded baron, 
his bodice-laced lady, and a household of retainers 
and knaves will move in. Dressed in the medieval 
mode, they will live, so far as is possible, the life of 
feudal days. 

It is all a part of a Viennese educational project 
which will be one of the attractions to greet Rota- 
rians at their convention next June. At the rejuve- 
nated castle visitors will see a page of their history 
books suddenly brought to life. Armor will be taken 
from the walls and donned by men once more, wist- 
ful boys will ogle steaming fowls on spits, capering 
jesters will make merry with bells and song. 

Rotarians who are grandfathers, uncles, and fathers 
will do well to think seriously of including children 
in their Vienna convention parties. Boys and girls 
will be the especial interest of many Viennese Rota- 
rians who are alert to the opportunities of visualizing 
the history of men for young and old. 


An International Window 


q:: HE had not been a Rotarian, he might as well 
have been a raindrop on the roof of Europe. A 
Rotarian who spent last summer in extensive Euro- 
pean travel tells us this. He saw everything that the 
outside of things had to show—the buildings, the 
monuments, the mountains, the art galleries. 

But as far as seeing the real Europe, the inside 


31 


“might as 
How 


arms length Europe holds its usual alien visitor we 


Europe which he needed most to see, he 


’ 99 
the root. 


well have been a raindrop on 


can judge by how at arms length the usual alien 


visitor is held in our own country, wherever we 
happen to live. Not that the tourist is unfriend] 


‘ } 
So the ordinary 


may 
VY OI 
we hostile. We are simply strang 
visitor no more gets inside Europe than the raindroy 
off its roof gets inside the house; but there was 
Rotary. 

Wherever in Europe there was a Rotary club, our 
American raindrop was welcome to roll right in. In 


London, his visit to a Rotary meeting brought him 


an invitation into a London home. How many 
travelers to Europe ever see the insid ot a | lropean 
home? It isn’t easily done. Yet it is only in a coun 


try's homes one sees a country. In the quiet of that 
English home, our Rotarian got more understanding 
of England than he had got in a month of the noise 
of English streets. 

On the Continent he 
Rotarian privilege to participate in a general field 
day. He dropped into the Rotarian luncheon at the 


had only to exercise his 


Kaiserhof in Berlin and in an hour and a half had 
formed ties, not with Germany only, but with Ro 
from Austria, England, 
France, and several other countries. In the course of 


tarians Czechoslovakia, 


the summer our friend enjoyed half a dozen spon 


taneous international conferences around Rotary 
luncheon tables. 

Thanks to his club-visiting privilege and proclivity, 
this American returned home possessed not only of 
the outside of Europe, but fresh from an acquaintance 
with the private heart of Europe. 

Rotary was his international window, letting light 
into the hidden places. “I would as lief try to see 
Europe without a passport as without my Rotarian 
card,” says our returning Rotarian; and that’s some 


thing else for Rotarians to remember. 


Reserve Now! 


4 ANEUVERING three thousand men, women, 
and children over three thousand miles of ocean to 
a point hundreds of miles inland calls for Napoleonic 
generalship. But such is the task of the Rotary Inter 
national Transportation Committee in planning the 
peaceful invasion of Vienna next June. 

The first step in the project’s success is reserving 
cabins on the six chartered liners. That this be done 
now, is of course important to the committee—but 
even more so to the individual traveller, for space is 
allotted in order of application. Those intending to 
go to Vienna should notify the committee at the 
earliest possible moment. 
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The Retail Clinic Is Coming 


By 4. J. Norrell 


President, Texas Bank and Trust Company 


nerally, the wholesaler in the 


PEAKING g 
United States has gloomily crouched at his post dur- 


ten years while business methods and 


ing the past 

practices have played pussy-in-the-corner all around 
him. He has attempted to run the game in his own 
way while everyone else has been playing under a 


a 1 
new set of rules. 
If he 


ae ae | in } t 
distribution scheme, the 


expects to regain his old importance in the 
wholesaler must catch the 
spirit of the times, climb out of the hole, and create 
a permanent place for himself. His present one is 


far from permanent, as he has painfully learned. 


Conferences and meetings, attended largely by 
gloom, will not save the day for him; weighty 
speeches will not sell his goods; appeals for legisla- 
tion, even if they were heeded, will not alter eco- 
nomic facts. 

The future of the wholesaler appears dismal unless 
he learns to think more about his customers and less 


about himself, unless he looks upon merchandise as 


The alert wholesaler 1s turning 
to “schools tor retailers” in order 
to cope with the competition of 
chain stores and the shifting trends. 


unsold until it reaches the ultimate consumer, unless 
he eliminates costly waste motion and adds real serv- 
ice to retailers as a standard part of his operations, 
unless he stops being merely a warehouse-man and 
changes himself over into a retail consultant and 
guide. 

True, the wholesaler sees some light breaking 
ahead in the fact that the retailer is gradually learning 
to adopt chain-store methods and, as he becomes a 
more adept merchandiser, the competition of the 
chains will become less worrisome and the market 
for the wholesaler’s goods will gain in importance. 
But education on a hit-or-miss basis is likely to be a 
long-drawn-out process, and the safety of both re- 
tailer and wholesaler during the interim is far from 
secure. 


Years ago I was a country merchant. I operated a 
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general store. I faced the same problems of the 
merchant of today except then it was mail-order 
competition instead of chain stores. I learned to sell 
My mistakes cost me 
But | 
and seldom made the same ones 
twice. banker, 
tomers going through the same unsatisfactory, waste 
that I 


by the trial-and-error method. 
money, and I made plenty—that is, mistakes. 
learned from them, 
[ saw my cus 


Later, as a country 


ful, costly hit-or-miss retail education had 
experienced. 
There is little difference today. The forms of com- 


petition are different. Some of them parade under 
new names, but essentially it is the same old thing— 
storekeepers learning by the most expensive method 
to be merchants. And many never complete their 
course. 

There is, however, one difference which, if capi- 
talized, holds forth a great opportunity to both re- 
tailer and wholesaler. In my country retailing and 
banking days, little real progress in selling and mer- 
chandising had been made anywhere. The problems 
that confronted, and often worsted, the country store 
keeper were identical with those that caused the big 
city retailer to lose so much sleep. Except for a few 
outstanding exceptions, such as John Wanamaker, 
Marshall Field, retail methods were pretty much the 
same everywhere. 

One 


the pioneers of fifty 


Today there are two classes of merchants. 
plods along the trail blazed by 


or a hundred years ago, with little or no change in 


Just as doctors and lawyers are trained professionally, so 
retailer master the art of successful merchandising. 
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methods. The other climbs out of the rut, adopts 


new methods while they are still new, employs te« 


nical experts, experiments sometimes, and always 


strives for greater efficiency. 

As a 1 result ot the ettorts ol the second class. 
1 

have today methods of stock control that were un 


dreamed hfty, or a nce ale vears 


ago. We 


psychology. 


twenty-five, 


now know quite a bit about cust 


Effective store arrangement is no long 


a secret, and advertising has become almost a science 


This merchandising knowledge, if properly imparted 


to the run-of-mine merchant, is certain to bring about 
business improvement for both retailers and whok 


salers. 


sa ANY wholesalers have already seen the light 


“et 41] neinlt 
retall CONSUIL 


and are rapidly developing into able 
ants with profit to themselves and to their customers. 
The methods vary in individual cases, but the results 
are always the same—improved business and in 


creased customer loyalty. A hardware wh olesaler 


has a complete retail hardware store on one floor of 
about 


his building where his customers may learn 


good lighting, effective display, efhicient store ar 


Another, 


has duplicated this performance. 


a dry goods house, 


Some 


rangement, and so on. 
wholesalers 
put out monthly service bulletins filled with selling 
ideas. 

Each in his way is endeavoring to help the retailer 
sell. Wholesalers of this type have acquired a new 
sense of responsibility, 
a responsibility which 
includes the rather im 
of self 


portant item 


ws preservation, and we 
acaged 
ge008 are certain to see as t 


logical outgrowth o 


| bees « oe 


the present sporadic 
efforts the dev lop 
ment of complete r 
tail clinics. 

During 1929 in the 
United States, 


than 7,500 mer 


more 
chants 
launched new business 
ships on the troubled 


Many 


of them set out with- 


sea of retailing. 


out either the chart of 
experience or the com- 


pass of knowledge to 
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take them over the treacherous shoals. Their only 
instrument of navigation was the credit they had 


been able to secure. How many will survive? As- 


suredly not those who do not possess a thorough 
knowledge of re tailing ita guess, not over half of 
them. 

Imagine the condition the medical profession 


would be in today had we in the past permitted 
fledgling physicians to hang out their shingles upon 
such a basis. Instead, before a doctor may practice 


2 


medicine, he must serve 
a term of apprenticeship 
as an intern in a hospital 
or clinic. The law yer 
. must pass a bar examina- 
tion. 

But the man with capi- 
tal (and without, for that 
matter) may open a store 
or go into business for 
himself at any time, any- 
where, and in any man- 
ner, his only restriction 
being his capacity for se- 
curing credit. I know of 
numerous instances Jf 4 
where individuals have J | 
repeatedly failed in busi : 
ness. Each time, by some 


upon 


manner, they secured suf- 


ficient credit to open a "_— 
new store. Their persistence is admirable; their judg- 
ment abominable. 

Is it, then, any wonder that thousands of stores are 
taken over annually by the sheriff? Is it surprising 
that business as a whole loses billions every year 
‘ because of unwise credit extensions? 

And, so long as credit is the only hindrance to the 
opening of stores, so long’as merchandising ability 
is not considered, have we really any basis for hoping 
that there will be an improvement in the future? 
Fewer failures and more good merchandisers? 

Yes, we have. The improvement will not come 
through legislation requiring a certificate of mer- 
chandising proficiency before a man will be per- 
mitted to open a store, nor it is likely to come through 
the channel of tighter credit restrictions. It will come 
as a result of the retail clinics that will be opened by 
far-seeing groups of wholesalers who realize that 
their own success lies purely in the field of better 


retailing by independent retail merchants. 





“The future of the wholesaler appears dismal unless . 
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The retail clinic will be patterned somewhat alon, 
the lines of the now famous model grocery at Lou: 
ville, Kentucky. It will be an actual retail store whi 
will sell merchandise to customers. There will | 
nothing make-believe about it. Located in the whol 
sale district of the city, the retail clinic will be ope: 
ated upon a non-proft basis. It will be financed b 
groups of wholesalers, or wholesale merchants’ ass: 
ciations, so that the net cost to each will be small- 
far less than the sums which are today otherwis 


09.08 
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. . he looks 


merchandise as unsold until it reaches the ultimate con- 


spent for the same purpose. While in a sense this 
plan may be competitive, the real purpose of the 
retail clinic will not be to compete with retail mer- 
chants but to provide a place where they and their 
employees may see the best modern methods of retail 
practice in actual operation. 


i. WILL be managed by proven experts in buy- 
ing, advertising, and selling. It will demonstrate 
how merchandise may be most effectively displayed. 
It will teach modern window-dressing, store arrange- 
ment, stock-keeping, delivery, return-goods methods, 
credit practices, employee control, and the thousand 
and one items which contribute to the success, or 
failure, of the retail merchant. 

High ethical standards will be stressed in all 
transactions and the ideal of service—to the cus- 
tomer—will be reflected across the counters. Not a 
mushy sentimentalism, but the kind that, after all, 
is only good business sense. [Continued on page 46| 
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“The Gateway of India, at Bombay 
dering, and altogether baffling land, now a sad and troubled 


... provides a stately 





a AE 


one. 


India—Land of Opposites 


By Lillian Dow Davidson 


REAT India loomed mistily blue, at peep of 
dawn, on the sixth day of sea travel from the Persian 
Gulf. 
stone “Gateway of India.” The fitness of the name 


We came to anchor opposite the symbolic 


is apparent for Bombay is the “pukka,” the proper 
portal through which to pass into this large sub- 
continent of India. Unfortunately, too often trav- 
elers regard it literally as a mere entrance and scurry 
through, failing to realize that Bombay, India’s 
greatest seaport, provides an ideal introduction to 
this bedazzling, bewildering, and altogether baffling 
land, now a sad and troubled one. 

Bombay is actually India in miniature. The peo- 
ple are India and this great commercial city, one of 
the largest cotton-mill centers in the world, like a 
gigantic magnet draws to itself an amazing variety 
of human beings. In complexion they range from 
creamy tan through the various shades of brown to a 
dark purplish color, nearly black. In stature, they 
run the whole gamut of the human form from the 
hardy, stalwart Mohammedan, descendant of a fight- 
ing race, down to the puny, under-fed Hindu coolie 
with wrinkled parchment-like skin tightly stretched 





Where industrial, political, and 
social life is a labyrinth of super- 
stition and discord, only awaiting 


a new Theseus to release them. 


over a bony frame, so belabored by life that he is but 
a listless drudge. In facial features, there are diffe: 
ences just as great and rendered even more so by th 
many curious sect marks borne on foreheads. 

The narrow streets of the bazaar reek with an un 
forgettable odor, a miasma of moldy rubbish, int 
mingled with pungent curry spices and the sick 
smell of jasmine blossoms, all overtopped with stal 
after-fumes of a peculiar incense. These str 
swarm with brightly clad, betel-chewing brown hu 
manity and illustrate perfectly the oft-repeated fact 
that India is not a nation of one people. Her 32 
millions are composed of a heterogeneous mixtur: 
unequalled elsewhere, speaking, as Sir George Grie1 
son tells us, 179 languages and 544 dialects! 

The vast number of repulsive beggars on Bom 
bay’s streets will ever haunt me like a miserable 
nightmare. “He who begs in silence, starves in si 
lence” is an Indian proverb believed so implicitly 


that mendicants defeat their own ends with their 
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never-ceasing, peculiarly irritating whining. Full of 
compassion, at first, day by day one’s heart becomes 
a bit more hardened as the realization dawns that 
hundreds of able-bodied men and women are obtain- 
ing an easy living by exploiting these appalling 


wrecks of humanity. The unhappy victims them- 
selves are given barely enough food to keep body and 
soul toge ther. 

Could Bombay but be a melting-pot, India might 
be a much happier land, but, alas, individuals, fami- 
lies, and whole communities dwell, closely pressed 
by unlike neighbors, behind an impenetrable wall of 
caste, hopelessly entangled in age-old cobwebs of 
eligion, tradition, and custom. To a rank outsider, 
like myself, this apparent lack of desire to change 
seems one of the greatest. stumbling-blocks in the 
path of India’s progress. True, there are many in- 
telligent Indians, some of them exceedingly brilliant 
men and women, but compared to India’s vast mil- 
lions, their number seems like a very small pebble 
dropped into a vast sea of ignorance, superstition, 


and discord. 





Sull, ripples 
sometimes carry 
far. 

There is some- 
thing strangely 
childlike in the 
mentality of the 
masses, as shown 
during the Bom- 
bay riots between 
Moslems and 
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Hindus which were in full swing when we landed 
Each side took a malicious delight in furiously out 
raging the religious prohibitions of the other. Mo 

lems killed a cow, sacred to the Hindu, and dragged 
the carcass to the entrance of a Hindu temple, a: 
act promptly followed by the exposing, by Hindus, 
of that abomination in Moslem eyes, the pig, befor 

a Mohammedan mosque. It might have caused on 

to smile at such small-boy pranks had not the per 
petrators been so deadly in earnest. One shudder 

to think of the ghastly proportions the killing might 
have assumed had the government not taken prompt 
and effective measures to end it. However, several 
hundred were killed, beaten to death, and for two 
or three days the nineteen Hindu burning ghats, 
located behind a high stone wall on Bombay’s 
principal drive, were working overtime to cremate 
the bodies, delivered there by lorry. The air was 
permeated with the nauseating smell of burning 
human flesh. The Moslems were likewise busy bury 


ing their dead. 


Te Parsees are a very interesting feature of 
Bombay life. Four-fifths of the 100,000 Parsees in 
the world live in and around Bombay. These erst 
while Persians have a special talent for business, a 
Midas touch that turns their ventures into gold. | 
believe the secret of their success lies in their adapt 
ability. Where the finger of progress points, there 
they follow. The elderly men present a very digni- 
fied appearance in long frock coats and stiff black 
shiny leather head-covering. The Parsee ladies flit 
about the streets like so many gorgeous butterflies in 





C. N. 
the Bombay 

st pre sident of the Re tary 
Club of Bombay. 


Moberly, manager of 


Tramways, the 





The Taj Mahal Ho- 
tel at Bombay, among 
the most pretentious 
hotel 

Asta. 


Structures in 
Here 


held the organization 


was 


meeting of the Bom- 


bay Rotary Club. 
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their dainty, graceful saris. They are well educated, 
traveled, and altogether charming, and many of them 
are exceptionally handsome. 

We were entertained at one of the most magnifi- 
cent Parsee homes in Bombay, built entirely of white 
marble, the spacious interior tastefully furnished with 


treasures gleaned from many 


lands. From a terrace in the 

ir, the ladies pointed out the 
Towers of Silence, adjoining 
their property here on Malabar 
Hill, 
are exposed to the greediness 
great black 


where the Parsee dead 
of the vultures 
which we could see hovering 
in the air. The skeleton is left 
on a gridiron to be gradually 
disintegrated by the torrid sun 
and by the rains. Terrible as 
this practice may seem to the 
western person, to the Parsee 
our method of burial, with its 
subsequent process of decay 
and defilement of the ground 
which is sacred to the Parsee, 
is equally obnoxious. 

Here 
came in contact with the Euro- 


in Bombay, we first 
This Hindu girl 1: 


; way to a native féte. 
pean dwellers in the tropics, | 


ofhcials, business and_profes- 

sional men, all of whom consciously or unconsciously 
are trying to infuse a new and vigorous life into 
these limp and worn-out civilizations so that one day 
the Indian may take his place among the progressive 
peoples of the world. History alone will apply the 
acid test and prove or disprove the efficacy of their 
helping hands, hands that have carried to these orien- 
tal peoples many of the most precious blessings of 
modern civilization, such as just laws and their 
enforcement which means protection, hospitals and 
doctors to nip plagues in the bud, railways which 
lessen the devastating famines of the past and pro- 
mote trade and schools and colleges to provide the 
benefits of modern education. 

Personally, I felt a great admiration for these men 
and their wives, here in these ravaging climates 
which are much too severe on a fair-skinned people 
to permit them ever to be more than brief sojourners. 
Home friends soon forget them and life in these 
lands is not conducive to the making of intimate 


friendships, for individuals are moved about so often 





on he 


from post to post. Although they live in comfort in 


roomy bungalows, and with many servants. still 
rely are the homes real homes for all too soon 
childish voices cease to ring thi ‘cough them. Ow 

to the climate and the whole mode of 

which is unsuitable for white children, the young 


t 
4 
sters have barely outgrown their baby 


hood when they must be sent to th 
and so start on their long 


‘he poor 


homeland 
mother 


has a puzzling problem to solve, should 


years ot f schooling. T 


she stay with her husband who so 


needs her companionship, trusting en 
tirely to others to bring up her boys 
and girls or should she spend half the 
time with her children, them 
a little 


philosophical acceptance « 


giving 
life? Their 


yf this situa 


taste of home 


tion is admirable 
East the 


In the community club 


looms large and becomes the focus of 


social life in the European commu 


nity. The men work hard, contrary, | 





dare say, to popular opinion, and they 
The 


“messes,” the 


need good fellowship. Juniors 


generally live in large 
business firms often maintaining 
houses for such employees. This gives 
them much needed companionship. 
The 


strings from across the waters can be sensed by the 


tremendous tug at their heart 


home on leave,” while 
“Retiring,” 


as the consummation 


constant reference to “Going 
men talk 


keenly looking forward to it 


the older good deal about 


of their life dream: but to me it seems the most 


pathetic part of all. 


@.: ‘FICIALS at fifty may retire if they so wish, 


but at fifty-five they have no choice and they leav: 
with the memory of a precious youth given to thes 


They 


years, but owing to the cost of living in a way to 


tropical lands. are well paid during these 
maintain their positions, and the expense of school 


ing children in the homeland, I doubt if they are 
able to save very much. However, assured of a pen 
sion, they eagerly return to the homeland where they 
are men without rank and where life is on an en- 
tirely different basis. Their minds and bodies are 
still capable of many more years of work, but they 
have to drop tools and try to find happiness, if pos 


sible, in inactivity. Happy [Continued on page 49| 
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Kotary Around the World 


These interesting items, gleaned from 
ce 


China 
Prac tical Charity 


TIENTsIN—Rotarians of this city have 
interested themselves in the Shensi 
famine relief and in the Home for Rus 


sion Age d. 


ae 
World's Rarest Animal 
Suancuai—The panda, said to be th 


] 1 1d 1 ? 
rarest animal in the worid, 1s the ooyect 


of search for F. T. “Ajax” Smith, of the 


Field 


spoke to Shanghai Rotarians. 


Museum, Chicago, who recently 
The panda 
is white, save for black rings about its 
eyes, a band over the shoulders and a dark 
tail. It eats nothing but bamboo, and is 


of the bear family. 


Germany 
Want Longer Visits 


The suggestion has been 





FRANKFORT 
made by the local Rotary Club that the 
interchange of children with English 
| periods than 


ClLUDS be 


made for longer 
two weeks. It is proposed that the visit- 
ing youths be allowed to gain impres- 
sions of the guest-land over a period of 
months, perhaps attending school the 


while. 


many countries, enable you to catch th« 
pulse of Rotary clubs actively at work. 


Peru 
Summarize Census 

Mottenpo—The Rotary Club is mak- 
ing a resume of the census of the city, 
which it took last July with the support 
clubs of the 


of the athletic and social 


locality. Mollendo Rotarians are active 
itm civic and educational projects, and 
seldom miss an opportunity to be of serv- 


ice to their fellow citizens. 


India 
Rotary’s Fruitage 

Catcutra—The influence of Rotary 
in ameliorating racial differences was 
brought out at the annual “Monsoon 
Dinner,” August 26, when more than a 
hundred Hindus, Europeans and Mo- 
hammedans gathered to dine, to dance, 


and to play bridge. 


Italy 

Visit Arts Exposition 
Mirtan—Members of the Milan Club 

visited the Exposition of Decorative Arts 

at Monza where they were received by 

Rotarian Bevione, president of the ex- 


position. 


France 
Have Theatre Box 

Parts—M. Ricou, who holds the the 
tre classification in the Paris Rotary 
Club, has reserved a box at l’Oper: 
Comique for guests of the Club. Mario 
Nunez Mesa, former R. I. director and 
president of the Havana Club, was the 
first visitor so to be honored. 


To Sell Sevres Vase 

Vicuy—The Vichy Rotary club re- 
ceived from the President of the Repub- 
lic a magnificent Sevres vase to be sold 
at a lottery. Profits will be used to pro- 
vide free thermal cure for French and 


foreign children. 


Help for Children 

BorpEaux—The local club has raised 
3,781 francs for various benevolences, in 
cluding the sending of a score of children 
for an outing to Arachon. 


Mexico 


“Yanquis” meet Mexicans 

SaLtTiLLo—Rotarians from 
Texas, joined with several District Three 
clubs recently for an inter-city meeting 
at Saltillo. Past Governor Chelino Garcia 


Mission, 
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hat lasted until midnight, which was 
followed by dancing that continued until 


four in the morning. Other inter-city 


meetings are to be planned. 


War on Inhuman Custom 


MoNnTERREY—Local Rotarians have 


started agitation against the deplorable 


practice of leaving persons injured on 
public highways until the arrival of 


;udges, who serve as witnesses. Rotarians 


nd municipal authorities have agreed to 
use every available means to inform the 
public of the necessity of giving prompt 


attention to the injured. 


Southern Rhodesia 


Catches Rotary Idea 
SaLissurY—Though the Salisbury Ro 
tary Club is new, it already has inter 
ested itself in Boy Scout work, and has 
conducted two outings for inmates of the 


children’s home. 


Canada 
A $280,000 Home 
MontTREAL, Que.—Weredale House, a 
home for underprivileged boys, a pro 
ct of the Montreal Rotary Club, has 
een completed at a cost of $200,000, of 


which $80,000 was. contributed by 


Rotarians. 


International Hospitality 

Port ArtHur, Ont.—Rotarians and 
wives from several clubs across the ‘nter 
national line were guests of the Port 
Arthur and Fort William Clubs recently 
at a dinner followed by a dance on the 
S. S$. Noronic. 


this an annual affair. 


It is planned to make 


Rural-Urban Get-Together 

St. SrepHEN-MILLTown, N. 
B.—The 
dinner, attended by thirty-five 


annual — rural-urban 
farmers, brought Rotarians a 
better opportunity to get ac- 
guainted with their country 
neighbors. C. F. Bailey, direc- 
tor of the dominion experimen- 
tal farm at Fredericton, spoke. 


England 
Praises Esperanto 
SHEFFIELD—Indifference and 
prejudice are the two great ob- 
stacles to the spread of Esper- 
anto among Rotary Clubs of 
the world, John Merchant, pres- 
ident of the International Esper- 


resided over the well-balanced program 


anto Association, recently told Rotarians 


nere 


] 
Outing for the Poor 


Beverty—Private motor cars and a 


1 ’ pd 1 ? 
charabanc, turnished by Rotarians, en 


: ; 
abled inmates of the Poor Law Institution 


recently to enjoy an outing at Filey. 
, 
Honor Home Bo, 
WakEFIELD—Rotarian Canning Childs, 


ot Camden, N. J., a native of this city, 
was recently honored at a luncheon of 
the local Club. Rotarian Childs has done 
much towards endowing 


his native and adopted lands 


hospitals in both 


Souvenirs for Speakers 
Matpstone—AIll outside speakers com- 


ing before the Maidstone Rotary Club 


are presented with samples of Maidstone 


products. 


made | 


Give Ancient Stone 
EpDMONTON—A stone trom an ancient 
Edmonton house has been sent by a 


local Rotarian to become a part of a wall 


in a lodge being erected by the Y. M. C. 


A. at Greeneville, N. ( 


Offer Two Cups 


WortHinc—Iwo cups competitions 


for boys of St. Andrew’s and the Sussex 
| 


) , ’ | , 
Road Boys Schools have been created 


DY 
ee 
local Rotarians. 
Sheepdog Trials 
Dartincton—More than 200 pounds 
were collected at sheepdog Trials by Dar 
lington Rotarians which will be applied 


to a 11,000 pound project for the building 
of a children’s wing on the Darlington 
New Mer 1orial Hospital. 
War on Soot 
NewcastT.LeE-Upon- [ynNe—Th«e New 
] 


1 ) oe f 
castle Rotary Club has a full civic pro 


The second Rotary club was recently organized in Manchuria at Harbin. 


along the Singari River was one feature of the celebration. 


oO 
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the British Legion joined 
Fr n 
in outing to 2 chnuare 


Outing for Almshouse Folk 


R Thirtv-six  inm 
Al ) NIrty-SixX ( 
Ripon almshouse were recently ¢ 

, a , 7) 
tained at a picnik \ O IX( 1 


Ireland 


For “Goods Standard 
Berrast—Captain W. Adams, ad 


} 
{ 


cate of a ‘goods standard to replace 
sold standard,” recently addressed Be 
, ‘ 
fast Rotarians. “Not only 
produce and supply goods, 
part, it must also distribute the 
1 ] + 
chasing power necessary to make the 
’ 1 ] } 
goods availabl to the individuals ol 
community 
r 
Diri 
DeERR) \ Rotary discussion of “dirt 
af j | | KR, 
led to an editorial in the Derry “Stan 
>> oon 9 ; are , 
ard vhich has resulted in a pub 
notice trom the town-clerk that anyon 
caught throwing rubbis! 1 the street 


1] } . | 
Will De nined. 


Urge Cleaner Milk 
Dustin—The 


especially MILK 


} 
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There were eight 
hundred in atten 
dance at the first 
conference of Euro 
pean and North 
African Rotarians 
at The Hag ue, Se P 
tember 12 to IJ6, 
at which Almon EF. 
Roth and other Ro- 
tary offic tals were 
present. (See also 
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page 45.) 


Wales, across the Irish Sea, taken in the 
Cork Packet Company’s new motor ship, 
Innistallen.” They were féted by Car- 
diff Rotarians, who quickly singled out 
their “classincation doubles,” and given a 
delightful motor tour to Tintern Abbey 
and other scenk places. A few weeks 
later Cork Rotarians entertained a large 


party from Cardiff. 


Good Until 1942 


Derry—When wives of local Ro 
1 


tarians were invited to witness installa 
tion of the new president, Alex Maclean, 
they surprised their hosts by presenting 
a handsome album that will contain sig 
natures of officers and council members 


from the beginning of the club to the 


year 1942. 
Honor Past Prexies 
Jerrerson, IA.—At a 100 per cent Ro 


tary dinner, five past presidents were 
presented with gold Rotary buttons. 
Among the features of the evening was 
the reading of a letter by R. I. Secretary 
Chesley Perry. President T. Edgar, who 
himself has the record of having missed 
but one meeting since 1922, had charge 


of the affair. 


United States 
Page Munchausen 

Attantic City, N. J.—If the pretzels 
consumed by the 1og Atlantic City Ro 
tarians and their families at the annual 
picnic had been straightened out, they 
might have encircled the globe nineteen 
times, opines the breezy editor of 
“RIAC,” club publication. 


Dine With Kiwanians 


Atcuison, Kans.—Local Rotarians re- 


cently dined with Kiwanians to hear 


terdam 


Major Walter Wood, a former Kansan, 
now of the U. S. treasury department, 
explain Uncle Sam’s money - saving 


me thods. 


Junior Rotarians 

Rome, Ga.—Authorities of two high 
schools designated honor boys to whom 
Rome Rotarians extend .full membership 
privileges for a month. The Boys’ Work 
Committee is responsible for this inter- 


esting project. 


Hokus Pokus Day 

New York—Magic held sway recently, 
when John Mulholland, Rotarian-hocus- 
pocus man, and his pals took charge of a 
club luncheon. He started the fun by 
extracting handcuffs, a blackjack and a 
revolver from the pockets of the day’s 
chairman. 
Greene Men Win 

CLevecanp, O.—The thirty-nine Ro- 
tarian-golfers, green-clad and captained 
by Mique Greene, won 3127 to 3172 from 
the Arch Klumph-led “Pinks” in a rol- 
licking tourney recently at the Acacia 
links. Numerous individual prizes were 


offered. 


One Hundred Fifty Dollars 

WILLIMANTIC, Conn.—Expenses of a 
now normal boy, once a helpless cripple, 
incurred at the Newington Home have 
been paid by local Rotarians. The bill 
will total $150. 


Bowl 

Dattas, Tex.—A Rotary Bowling Club 
has aroused much interest and stiffened 
many a muscle among Dallas Rotarians. 


Sponsor Air Cadets 
Preexskitt, N. Y.—Directors of the 
Peekskill Rotary Club have voted to 
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sponsor the American Air Cadets, a 
organization fostering boys’ interests 
aviation. 


Clinic Report 

Pittston, Pa.—The Rotary Clul 
crippled children report for August read 
patients visiting clinic, 60; operations, 
physio-therapy treatments, 30; new pa 
tients, 10; patients discharged, cured 
above age or greatly improved, 66; pa 
tients visited by Miss Hill, 125. 


When Rotary Dreamed 

Newark, N. J.—The Newark Rotar 
Club helped pioneer the way for air ma 
service here, several years ago by pledging 
itself to raise $5,000 out of the origina 
$25,000 needed to develop an air field 


Walnut Candle Holders 

Parsons, Kans.—Candle holders mad 
by local hospital inmates from Labett: 
creek walnut, were presented recently to 
members of the Parsons Rotary Club 
along with a suggestion by Dr. McGinn 
that a local plant might be set up t& 
manufacture such products. 


Aid Girl Scouts 

Tusa, Okta.—The Tulsa Rotary Club 
is in receipt of a letter thanking them for 
their part in building the Girl Scout 
cabin at Camp Scott. 


Dine Competitors 

Dansvitte, N. Y.—Twenty-five busi 
ness and professional rivals were guests 
of individual Rotarians at a recent lunch 
eon. Fred Driesbach brought four doc 
tors, but it was only through his per 
suasive oratory that he eluded a peremp 
tory fine for not having made it five. 
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Our Readers’ Open Forum 


Readers are invited to use this department for the frank discussion of questions of interest 





to Rotarians and the exchange of ideas on the activities of Rotarians in their clubs and in thei 


home, business, and community life. 


‘Embalmed Packages’’ 
lo the Editor: 

In the October Rotarian, I note the 
following editorial comment: 

“Too many Rotary clubs are becom- 
ing grey-headed. Members have clung 
to their classifications because of the 
habit of years or a deep love for the 
organization.” 

Then you stigmatize this deep love 
for the organization as “the poison of 
smug complacency,” and suggest, as a 
simple antidote, “electing the young men 
to membership.” 

I am not sure that I comprehend such 
simplicity. Perhaps it is too childlike 
for an old grey-head to understand. 
How will you rid the club of these old 
poison vendors, whose only sin is a deep 
love for the organization? Kill ‘em, | 
suppose. But murder is such messy 
business. I was mistaken. The simplic- 
ity confused me. The method is to 
embalm them in nice soft, smelly reso- 
lutions. 

The reform which you propose is not 
silly; it is just plain damphoolishness. 
The present scoffs too much at the past. 
Such scoffing is not reform. Let me sug- 
gest this to you: In those embalmed 
packages will be found the lessons that 
are real and the truths that are proven. 

Orton L. Riper 
Vinita, Oklahoma 
‘Ideas... Pep... 
Enthusiasm” 


To the Editor: 

In the October Rotarian appears an 
editorial “Rotary’s Present Tense” in 
which the editor says: “Too many 
Rotary clubs are becoming grey-headed.” 

That certainly is a blow to some of us 
hard-working grey-headed Rotarians, 
and the question arises in my mind, 
“Is a man’s early enthusiasm dwindling 
just because his hair has turned grey— 
is a man an “old fogie” just because he 
is advanced in years? 

The answer is simple: there are more 
“live wires” in Rotary today who are 
grey-headed, yes even bald-headed, who 
furnish the ideas, the pep, and the real 
enthusiasm that has advanced Rotary to 
where it predominates today. 

Classifications in Rotary are filled by 
executives and to become an executive 


in most cases, it takes years of study, 
years of patience, and years of service. 
When an executive is too old for service, 
his classification is lost, he is replaced in 
both cases. 

[ am not taking this article to heart as 
it may seem, but I am thinking of the 
other fellow that will read the same, not 
the grey-headed one, but the grand old 
chap that has loved Rotary for years 
and years and may be the “back-bone” 
of a club regardless of his years and he 
perhaps is the one that will take this 
article to heart rather than the grey- 
headed member. 

JosepH R. MEDLEY 


Cloquet, Minnesota 
‘Feasible and Practical’ 


To the Editor: 

Your editorial in the October number, 
“Rotary’s Present Tense” strikes me as 
offering a feasible and practical solution 
to one of Rotary’s big problems. 

As an executive in a Rotary club for 
the past five years, I have noticed a 
tendency among the members in ours 


and in other clubs to “slip” somewhat 
in their Rotary zeal and interest as the 
years go by. I have often pondered the 
matter. What will become of our clubs 
when we become doddering old men? 
We certainly . .. as you say... 
must needs give more thought to getting 
in younger men if we would maintain 
the fresh, vigorous, and telling place of 
Rotary in the community. 
SwwneEy E. Bei 
Leominster, Massachusetts 


In Europe 
To the Editor: 

THe Rotarian was on several desks 
which I had opportunity to see while in 
Europe. One of these was the desk of 
the advertising agent in Helsingfors. 
Another was the desk of the Chicago 
World’s Fair Office in London. Another 
was a desk in use by the director of the 
National Art Museum at Stockholm. To 
the users of these desks I expressed my 
own gratification in the marked improve- 
ment of THe Rotarian and they were 
good enough to agree. 

Auten D. ALBERT 

Assistant to the President, 

Chicago World’s Fair 
Chicago, Illinois 





Contributions should be as brie} as possible. 


An Invitation 
Editor, THe Rotarian: 

The City of Asbury Park is desirous 
ol dedicating a section of its new $2, ; 
000 Hall ot Nations (New Convention 
Hall) as a Peace Memorial. 

“The purpose of this Memorial is to 
help promote the spirit of International 
Friendship and Goodwill among the na 
tions of the world.” 


We are very desirous of having some 


Rotarian or Rotary club place in the Hall 
of Nations a bronze statue—the symbo 
lized story of Rotary (Pompeo Coppin 
statue) and we are taking the privilege 
of asking you to kindly make our request 
known through Tue Rotarian. 

Thanking you kindly for any favor 
that you may extend. 

Eart Hopper 
D rector, “Hall of Nat ns” 

Asbury Park, New Jersey 


High Standard 
To the Editor: 
I enjoy reading Tut 


> 


Rorarian. It 
attains a high standard of contributions 
and editorship month after month and is 


getting better all the time. Keep up tl 


1¢ 
i | . 
poo WOTK 

nS. ? 

EDWARD KUHLMANN 


Oil City, Pennsylvania 


‘Great Enthusiasm” 
Editor, THe Rotarian: 


I happened to be in Vienna on thi 


day when the announcement was madi 


that the next International Rotary Con 
vention would be held in their city 
Great enthusiasm prevailed and every 
preparation is being made to insure the 
comfort and entertainment of those who 
attend and those who do go to Vienna 
will see one of the finest cities in the 
world. | hope and feel sure that there 
will be a large attendance 
Danie F. Fox 

Peoria, Ill. 


A Czechoslovak Welcome 
To the Editor: 

Czechoslovakia is a young country 
even though she has celebrated one thou 
sand years’ anniversary. Our people are 
hospitable and we should like our friends 
abroad to enjoy our hospitality. Espe- 
cially for the benefit of Rotarians all over 


the world we have opened a secretariat 



























































in Prague, situated in a beautiful build- 
ing, Vaclavske namesti 62, in front of 
the statue of St. Venceslas (the good 
king Venceslas). The secretariat is at 
the service of every Rotarian visiting or 
intending to visit our country. We are 
anxious to give information when re- 
quired. 

JAROSLAV PopHAJsK’ 

Governor, 66th District 
Prague, Czechoslovakia 


All Quiet on the 
Eastern Front 


Editor, THe Rotarian: 

Fortunately | happened to be in Jeru- 
salem on the Jewish month, Ab 2, the 
date commemorating the destruction of 
the Temple. It was one year ago to-day 
that the Wailing Wall disturbing inci- 
dent took place. Then while the devout 
worshipers were in the midst of their 
ritualistic services a few Moslems came 
into the open place, demolished the port- 
able altars and pulled out from the 
crevices of the old wall the many tiny 
bits of papers prayerfully placed there by 
the faithful. On the surface a trivial 
affair, but that started the trouble of a 
year back. But to-day thus far all is 
quiet. Last night between seven o'clock 
and two a.m. over 15,000 people visited 
the Wall but of all that number scarcely 
two hundred showed any really devo- 
tional interest. 

The main streets of the Holy City 
were crowded with Jews but this is noth- 
ing unusual for Saturday nights. On 
these streets a few tag girls were busy 
collecting a few coins for some Jewish 
charitable institutions. The last time I 
was tagged happened to be in Istamboul 
July 23, the Turkish Fourth of July. 
Last night I escaped. Perhaps the girls 
marked me as an Arab and of course it 
would never do to approach one such. 
I must confess I think I look like an 
Arab. 

This morning I returned to the Wail- 
ing Wall escorted by one of the most 
prominent men in Jerusalem, Edward 
Keith-Roach, Deputy-District Commis- 
sioner of Jerusalem. 

Major Keith-Roach gave me yesterday 
afternoon some of his precious moments. 
We found a common bond in Rotary 
for, strange as it may seem, we have such 
a club in this city. He assured me he 
anticipated no difficulty this year at the 
Wailing Place and this morning I under- 
stood why. 

We walked together from his residence 
through the Jewish and Christian quar- 
ters within the walls. On these streets 
we brushed skirts, literally speaking, with 








Jews, Christians, Arabs. He was easily 
recognized and received from all cordial 
greetings. Men seated, stood and 
saluted, not perfunctorily, but with ease 
and pleasure. With many of the com- 
mon people he shook hands. 

In the crowded fruit markets women 
smiled and he graciously responded, this 
stalwart Britisher. 

He stopped to speak to a priest, rabbi, 
muezzin, or English soldier but a priv- 
ate. His very presence inspired confi- 
dence. On we went to the Wailing Wall 
stopping on the way to look at the huge 
pool of Hezekiah and, a little later, to 
examine a khan built not in the days of 
Jesus, but of the Crusaders’ period. 
Each village must have had one like that 
so I understood the better the phrase, 
“There was no room in the inn.” 

We pushed on slowly through the 
crowds and the narrow streets until we 
arrived at the Wailing Wall, that 
troubled spot in all Palestine. British 
soldiers had been on duty a long time. 
Some succeeded in getting a little rest 
between two and six this morning. One 
sergeant said proudly: “An _ English 
soldier is never off duty.” 

Major Keith-Roach talked freely with 
them but the thing that surprised me was 
the greetings he received from these 
worshipers. They know him and they 
respect him. 

Later he remarked: “Personal contact 
is better than laws,” and he gave sufh- 
cient proof of the value of such a doc- 
trine. Occasionally a Moslem came that 
way and, in a certain sense, they have 
the right to do so for they claim this 
land. These Moslems reluctantly ac- 
quiesce in the rights granted to the 
Jewish worshipers who look upon the 
Wailing Wall as their nearest approach 
to that sacred spot, the Temple Area. 

Many difficulties continue of para- 
mount importance. Even among the 
Jews pronounced differences of opinion 
prevail. For example, the extreme ortho- 
dox Jews do not believe in the Zionist 
Movement. They linger long at the 
Wall praying for the Lord to restore to 
them in His Own way “their city.” 
They look upon any other effort as a 
procedure contrary to the will and pur- 
pose of God. 

So to them the Wall continues as a 
place of worship until the restoration. 

The more Liberal Jews feel that 
through the Zionist Movement the pur- 
poses of Jehovah may be aided. 

And yet again another group of Jews 
see no religious significance whatsoever 
but rather a political and economic aim 
in it all. 
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We have no right as Gentiles to ¢; 
exhaustively into this interesting sul 
In closing we shall ever remember ; 
courtesy of Rotarian, Major Keith-R, 
ALBERTUs PER; 
Jerusalem, Aug. 3, 1930 


‘Easiest... Simplest 
Language”’ 
Editor, THe RoTartan: 

I am glad to note the growing inter 
in Esperanto among Rotarians. H, 
ever, I believe, it would be very unwis 
to attempt teaching Esperanto to Rot 
rians in ten lessons. I make this stat 
ment for various reasons. 

It has been my pleasure to cond 
private classes, public classes, and rad 
course of thirty lessons in Esperant 
and from my personal contact with sti 
dents in Esperanto I find that one shoul: 
have approximately sixty hours of study 
in order to become a proficient Espera: 
tist. This would mean a six-hour less: 
in every issue of THe Rotarian. 

Esperanto roots may be divided int 
two groups: 

(1) Roots expressing ideas. They ar 
roots requiring a grammatical termina 
tion to complete their meaning. 

(2) Roots expressing relations among 
ideas. They are roots that are not onl) 
complete words in themselves with 
definite meaning, but they can receiv: 
afixes, and grammatical termination: 
also. Group 2 consists of about 20% 
roots classified as follows: 

14 articles and numerals 

32 prepositions 

10 personal pronouns 

47 correlative words 

51 miscellaneous (adv., conj.,  int., 
pron.) 

37 afhxes 

17 grammatical terminations 

To commit to memory the above would 
mean about 20 roots in each lesson be 
cause they are all necessary in order t 
become a good Esperantist. Still after 
we have carefully learnt the above we 
are unable to write a single sentence in 
Esperanto for we must now learn thc 
roots in group 1 which consists of nouns, 
verbs, and adjectives including the ver- 
bal adjectives or derived adverbs. 

This letter is not meant to discourage 
but rather to warn what to expect in the 


study of Esperanto, the easiest and sim- 


plest language in the world. 

Watter A. Donner 
17308 Mapleboro Road, 
Maple Heights, Ohio. 


“Ni paso post paso, post longa laboro, 
atingos la celon en gloro.”—Zamenhof. 
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El Comité Consultor Europeo se reunio antes de la Conferencia Regi yal Eur pea qu 


tuvo verificativo en la ci 


f ePntados , ¢ , + j ’ , _ j j 
sentados a la mesa presidencial O1, Ge a 


afectan a Europa. Los tres hombres 
a tzquierda, los Sres. Almon E. Roth, Presidente de Rotary Internationa’; T. C. Thom 
| 


sen, miembro del Comité Consultor Europeo y Comisionado Especial H norario para « 

Continente Europeo y Russell V Williams, entonces Jefe de la Secret: ria Europea de 
Zurich, que se encuentra ahora en la Secretaria Central de Chicago. La quinta persona 
sentada de derecha a izquierda es el SI. Wilfred Andrews, Presidente de Rotary Inte: 

national, Asociacion para la Gran B etana e lrlanda. El § ] se Carle ex-G Nit 


) ‘ 7 } ‘ ; , 7 } ; te 77 , * 
del Distrito Rotario Espanol, es la persona gue llera el distintiro rotario y que « 


detras de la senorita taquigrafa. 


Hi Norte-Americanismo 


a ~ ~ - Q 
Por el Excelentisnanmo Senor don Carlos Davila 


Embajador de Chile en los Estados Unidos. 


F. NORTEAMERICANISMO se 


tlempo, Que tan importante como pensal rormarse JUICIOS precipitados obre otro 
ofrece ante el mundo como un hecho que es _actuar, hacer, realizar. Los fildsofos pueblos; toda opinién sobre naciones 
es preciso considerar con criterio realista norteamericanos usaron la « spt culacion extranyeras deberia fundarse en un cono 
y desapasionado. Es inutil que lo resistan abstracta; pero para constituirse en con 


cimiento completo de las costumbres 
| 


iS maduras civilizaciones: es estéril la structores de métodos, en adaptadore ; tradiciones del pueblo cuyo sistemas de 
misma prevencién difundida en libros y espirituales de las tendencias y modali vida y de negocios se intenta criticar. 
revistas, porque el norteamericanismo no dades que el ambiente americano iba Yo no les pido a los obreros de mi 


es ya slo una realidad econédmica, sino dando a la vida. Nietzche le admiraba pais que se formen juicio de lo que esta 


ademas una realidad de cultura. a Emerson esa embriaguez pasional ante vinculacién econémica con la Gran Ri 


Norte América no ha creado sdlo la vida y la accién. Nada de amarguras, publica del Norte significa para ellos 


| 
métodos de produccién, no sdlo ha ideado de zozobras, de inittiles preocupaciones. por lo que yo les diga, pero si, les pido 
sistemas caracteristicos de organizacién, El norteamericanismo estaba trente a  invocando una vida dedicada a promover 
no sdlo produce y vende. Ha hecho algo una _ naturaleza hostil y habia que ven- su bienestar y el reconocimiento de sus 


mas. Ha creado un estilo de vida. Y al cerla. La actividad y el trabajo se cons- derechos a una mejor participacion de las 


] 








lado de las cifras astronédmicas de su 
produccion, de sus fabricas, su banca y 
su movimiento bursatil, exhibe también 
las portentosas cifras que describen su 
actividad cultural y reflejan la inquietud 
idealista del espfritu americano. 

Y este ultimo aspecto es el que especial- 
mente no se debe omitir al apreciar el 
programa general de la vida norteameri 
cana porque ambos son _inseparables, 
dependientes y complementarios el uno 
del otro. 

El norteamericano comprendié hace 


tituyeron asi en la médula de la religion 
y la filosofia americana. Se extendia ante 
el hombre del norte un pais inmenso que 
pedia ser dominado, reducidos a formas 
de vida. Era necesario trabajo y tiempo; 
el hombre aceleréd lo primero y dondé 
entonces lo segundo. Le urgia crearse 
tiempo para pensar, para el recreo del 
espiritu y los sentidos, como el hombre 
afanoso que ya hizo fortuna \ dispone 
de un dia pletdérico de libertad para el 
goce o la meditacién. 

Los ciudadanos de un pais no debieran 


ventayjas del vivir, que procuren tormarsé 


un juicio propio sobre esta materia y no 
se dejen influenciar por un ambiente y 
una literatura que suelen fundarse en 
hechos y actitudes del pasado, de los 
cuales no queda rastro en los Estados 


Unidos de hoy. 


Campo de Aterrizaje 
gua, Pe ru, 


bo) 


El Rotary Club de Moque 
ha considerado de gran interés e im 


portancia para la ciudad la construccién 
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de un campo de aterrizaje y ha hecho 
gestiones diversas a fin de conseguir su 
propésito. 

También, el club se ha propuesto ini 
ciar una seria campafa contra el alco- 
holismo; contratar una pelicula que ob 
jetive los desastrozos efectos que este 
vicio produce a la humanidad; y estable- 
cer la Gota de Leche con la cooperacién 
de las instituciones locales, 


Analfabetismo 


Con el objeto de prestar un valioso 
servicio a la comunidad, los Ejecutivos 
del Distrito Rotario 25, reunidos en 
Asamblea en Camaguey, Cuba, han con- 
traido ei solemne compromiso de hacer 
que los veinte clubs que integran el 
Distrito Cubano inicien este -aho una 
campana contra el analfabetismo, pro- 
ponjéndose hacer que la influencia rotaria 
llezue a donde no llega la influencia de 
la escuela. Para esta noble cruzada han 
solicitado el concurso de todo ciudadano 
honrado; la ayuda de la mujer cubana; 
el apoyo de todas las clases mercantiles y 
sociales; y la cooperacién del Gobierno. 


Diversas Actividades 

E] Rotary Club de Pinar del Rio, Cuba, 
esta solicitando de la Secretaria de Obras 
Publicas el auxilio necesario para el ar- 
reglo de la carretera a la Colima. Tam 
bién pidieron a la Secretaria de Sanidad 
los medios necesarios para combatir el 
parasitismo que se encuentra bastante ex 
tendido en el campo, solicitando la co 
operacién de los Maestros de Escuelas. 
Ademias, el Rotary Club de Pinar del Rio 
ha emprendido una campafa para ob- 
tener agua potable en la ciudad. 


Censo de Mollendo 


Con la entusiasta cooperacién del 
publico, el Rotary Club de Mollendo, 
Pert, realiz6 con grandioso éxito el 
Censo de la ciudad, a fin de conocer la 
cantidad de pobladores, de casas _habi- 
tadas y no habitadas, de analfabetos de 
categorias en edificacién, de la_propor- 
cidn de adultos y menores, hombres y 
mujeres, y en fin toda la informacién que 
permita una estadistica para apreciar el 
capital humano y la importancia de la 
poblacién en sus distintos aspectos. 


Pro-Alfabetizacion 

El Comité Central Pro-Alfabetizacién 
dependiente del Ministerio de Educacién 
de la Republica de Chile, ha solicitado la 
cooperacién de los Rotary Clubs del pais 
para ayudarles en sus trabajos para com- 
batir eficazmente el analfabetismo en 


dicho pais. 





Valiosas Gestiones 

El Rotary Club de San Juan, Argen- 
tina, esta gestionando ante los poderes 
publicos para la ejecucién de obras de 
consolidacién del Dique y defensas con- 
tra. probables inundaciones. También 
esta cooperando en la organizacién de 
una sociedad para la construccién de ~1n 
frigorifico que permitira la exportacién 
de la fruta en mejores condiciones. 


Generosa Actitud 

E] presidente del Rotary Club de San- 
tiago, Chile, recibié del Rotary Club de 
Magallanes una buena suma para ser 
invertida en propiedades que deben ser 
entregadas a las familias de los aviadores 
muertos cuando hacian exploraciones 
para el establecimiento de una _ linea 
aérea entre el centro del pais y aquel 
territorio. La generosa actitud de los 
Rotarios de Magallanes ha sido elogiada 
y comentada en la Prensa Chilena. 


Acontecimiento 
Significativo 

El acontecimiento rotario de mas im- 
portancia durante el presente afio en la 
ciudad de Saltillo, México, es segura- 
mente la Sesién Intercitadina que tuvo 
verificativo en el Casino de Saltillo, con 
la asistencia de los Gobernadores de los 
Estados de Coahuila y de Nuevo Leon, 
acompafiados ambos por sus sefioras es- 
posas y estando presentes prominentes 





“Ha siDo para mi un privilegio 
ser uno de los socios fundadores 
y el primer presidente del Rotary 
Club de Santiago, el primer Ro- 
tary club fundado en Chile. En 
Rotary reconoci yo una gran 
oportunidad de promover unas 
mejores relaciones entre los hom- 
bres de negocios de mi pais y 
entre los negocios y los otros 
elementos progresistas de Chile, 
pero no realicé entonces la tre- 
menda influencia que era y sigue 
siendo Rotary para fomentar la 
buena voluntad y un mejor cono- 
cimiento entre los pueblos de 
diferentes lenguas y ambientes 
culturales. Asi la armonia inter- 
nacional ha llegado a ser el campo 
de trabajo primordial de un Ro- 
tario y opino que es muy bueno 
que asi sea.” Ex Exceentisimo 
Senor Don Cartos Davita, Em- 
bajador de Chile en los Estados- 
Unidos de América. 
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hombres de negocios de Mont 
Linares, Piedras Negras y Gémez | 
cio. Se calcula que cerca de 200 
tarios, acompafiados muchos de éllos , 
sus familias, tomaron parte en la co: 
intercitadina y en el Gran Baile. | 
Salé6n donde se sirvid el Agape, se | 
una instalacién telefénica especial a 
de que ia potente estacién difusora ins 
ada en la capital de Nuevo Leén tr 
mitiera el acontecimiento a millar 
radioescuchas en una vasta zona. 

Se concediéd mucha importancia 
visita de estos elementos rotarios , 
virtud de que se promovié un muy 
vechoso intercambio de relaciones ar 
tosas que se traduj6 naturalmente en 
concertacién de operaciones mercant 
y en la colaboracién de todas esas per 
sonas de valia para llevar a cabo p: 
yectos que redunden en beneficio de 
colectividad, 


Entrega de Libros 


El Rotary Club de Rio Cuarto, Arge: 
tina, hizo entrega a la Escuela Gener 
Paz de Rio Cuarto, en nombre de 
citada entidad, de los libros obsequiad 
a las alumnas cuya conducta moral, era 
digna de premio. 

Con ese motivo se realizé una sencilla 
pero no menos interesante ceremonia e¢! 
la citada Escuela, lo que did motivo qui 
el doctor Juan Vasquez Canas, en un 
sintética improvisacion, glosara la accio: 
de Rotary y el significado de la misma 
Todos los libros llevaban una expresiva 
dedicatoria. En  sentidas palabras las 
nifias obsequiadas agradecieron a los R« 
tarios de Rio Cuarto y finalmente se cerr: 
el acto con un canto coral por las alumna: 
de quinto y sexto grado. 

Los representantes del Rotary Club 
fueron obsequiados con artisticos ramos 
de flores. 


Animada Excursion 


El Rotary Club de Madrid, Espaifia, ha 
enviado este afio a las Escuelas al Aire 
Libre, en la Ciudad Lineal, Quinta de 
Chamartin, a diez y nueve nifos. 

El Rotary Club de Madrid también 
organiz6é una excursién la cual resulto 
extraordinariamente concurrida y ani- 
mada. El dic fué espléndido en contraste 
con los anteriores, que habian sido lluvi- 
osos y mal intencionados. Asistian ele- 
mentos femeninos de valor incalculable, 
haciendo de aquella tarde de primavera 
la mas primaveral del afio. Se levanté un 
improvisado escenario y en él se repre- 
senté la clasica y romantica “Verbena de 
la Paloma,” la cual fué filmada por uno 
de los Rotarios del club. 
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Rotary International Hour-Glass 


Ab 
NE of the most significant gath 


1gs ever sponsored by Rotary” —that 


President Almon Roth’s evaluation of 


conference of European and North 
can Rotarians, September 12 to 15, 
The Hague. (See picture, page 40.) 
Here came to chat as friends some 
hundred Rotarians and wives from 
iers, Austria, Belgium, Czecho 
Slovakia, Denmark, 
nce, Germany, Hungary, Italy, Lux 
rg, Morocco, Netherlands, Nor- 


iy, Rumania, Spain, Sweden, Switzer- 


Egypt, England, 


OU 


nd, Yugoslavia—twenty-two countries 


luding visitors from Canada and the 


i 


ited States. 

(mong the speakers was Dr. Thomas 
Mann, Munich Rotarian, winner of the 
329 Nobel award in literature. ... 

Better international economic under- 
tanding” was the keynote of the sessions 
and typical of the prevailing spirit 

is the luncheon of the German and 
French delegates. . . . At the invitation 
f District Governor Gardot and Georges 
sernadot, the latter president of the Paris 


club, twenty-two Germans and Austrians 


Frenchmen assembled. 


Speeches were by District Governor Otto 
Bohler and Herr Robert Hausmann, and 
M. Bernadot and Past Governor Fougére. 
The need for more enlightened news 
paper and magazine publicity on other 
countries was stressed . . . and, “in this 
Rotary publications should lead.” 
President Al, his luggage still swathed 


in picturesque hotel stickers, tarried a few 


hours in Chicago enroute home, talked 
interestingly . . . of Mischa Elman, the 
violinist, telephoning from mid-Atlantic 
Alex Potter, 


ling yobs with 


to his wife in California: of 
of R. I. headquarters trac 
Russell Williams of the Zurich secretariat. 


thoug! 


Rotarians, | disap 


. . London 
pointed at not having the 1931 conven 
tion, are certainly good sportsmen and 
will be well represented at Vienna. Syd 


ney Pascall is chairman of the Convention 


committee, and T. D. Young, another 
Englishman, is a member. 


Speeches at The Hague conven 
tion were in German and French, English 
and Dutch. The first day was a bit 
reserved, but after that everybody mel 
lowed in true Rotary style. 


“We had trank 


misgivings about 


| 
Vi r abl 
en i ) va ¢ i ) i 
vention delegates next une Dut no 
longer. Three thousand beds \ ls 
thirty-three best hotels are l 
Viennese are opening 
pitably 
* * * 
' ' 
Be py in | i Li y \ i i 
“OH , 
are now ssuing a Revur iw on 
addition to the grow! Ei ) 
11 
publications 
Jim Davidson, honorary general com 


| ] . , 
missioner WhO 1S planting Rotary seed 


, . 11 ‘4 
in the Far East, and fis family id a 
narrow escape [rom serious r\ ni 

driving from Singapore to Malacca 
recently. Their chauffeur tried to turn 

is , 

at too high a speed, pivoted the cal 
around a metal telegraph pole, dumped 


the Davidsons into a roadside ditch partly 
filled with water. No bones were broken, 
] 


but Jim had some tendons loosened 


1 
his chest. 
* * * 


For $2,000 or so, Rotarians can fly 


a Zeppelin to the Vienna Convention 


a sufficiently large party is recruited. 
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French Silk 


DISTINCTIVE HOLIDAY GIFTS 


Illustrated Brochure sent upon request 


SHIRTMAKERS AND HABERDASHERS 
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512 FirTH AVENUE 


Cravats, $6.50each 


French Silk Neckwear, Lounge Robes and Lounge 
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TEMPLE TOURS 


icially recognized by the Board 


Directors of Rotary International. 


A 4-Week 


tour including 
two weeks 


in Spain 


The home of the First 
Rotary Club in Europe 


*550 


See the glamorous cities of Spain as a member 
of a post-convention friendship tour. Leave 
Vienna after the convention for Switzerland, 
by way of Salzburg and Innsbruck. Alpine 
panoramas of Lucerne and Interlaken, a lei- 
surely journey through the mountains to Nice 
and Monte Carlo, and a motor trip through 
Old Provence precede our entrance at Bar- 
celona into the most romantic corner of 
Europe. Travel, for two full weeks, in an 
atmosphere Spanish in hospitality and gaiety, 
yet Moorish in the medieval charm its archi- 
tecture reflects. Explore Madrid, Toledo, 
Granada, Seville, Cordova, Burgos and motor 
through the romantic 
Basque country. Then, with four days in Paris 
as our goal, reenter France at Biarritz. 


and mountainous 


Other unusual and moderately priced 
tours of from two to seven weeks have 


aiso been arranged. 


For more than thirty years the Temple Tours 
organization has been conducting tours in 
foreign countries. After taking a post-con- 
vention Temple Tour in 1927, a Nebraska 
Rotarian wrote us a letter in which he said: 


“‘My word of appreciation of your 
splendid service in connection with the 
European trip may be a little late, but 
none the less sincere. Mrs. — and | en- 
joyed very much your management of the 
trip...as far as we could see our ar- 
rangements compared most favorably 
with those of the more expensive tours. 
Hope we may have the pleasure of going 


wiih you again.” 
Write today to the nearest Temple Tours of- 


fice for complete information about your 
post-convention tour next year. 


TEMPLE TOURS 


Park Square Bldg. Boston 
350 Medison Ave. New York 
Integrity Trust Bidg. . Philadelphia 
230 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 
1676 N. High St. Columbus 


620 Market St. San Francisco 


[Continued from page 34] 





| It will also provide a school, or training- 
| ground, where storekeepers may become 
| merchants without having to go through 
| the costly trial and error curriculum of 
the past. 

Logically, the retail clinics will be 
established in the United States at such 
recognized wholesale centers as Chicago, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Dallas and At 
lanta. To them will come the visiting 
merchant who seeks to improve one de- 
partment of his store or every depart- 


ment. 


He will be able to see the most modern, 
approved methods in operation. He will 
learn to do by actually doing. He may 
merely observe and study or he may 
enter the clinic as an employee. He may 
stay only a few days or several weeks. 
He may come but once, or several times 
a year. 

In any event he will take home with 
him for application in his own store a 
better merchandising ability that will 
help him sell more merchandise, and 
make a greater profit to his own advan- 
tage and that of the wholesalers with 


whom he does business. 

Or, if he cannot come himself, he has 
the alternative of sending his employees. 
The merchant wishing, for example, to 


improve his window displays may send 
his window-dresser to the clinic for a 
two-weeks’ course. The employee will 
serve as assistant or helper to the clinic’s 
window-dresser. And so on, for each 


department and phase of the retail-mer- 


chant’s business. 


Rel CESSARILY, the clinic will be de- 
partmentalized. This is not for the ad- 

vantage of the clinic, particularly, but in 

order that merchants may learn the im- 
| portance of departmentalizing. Another 
| advantage will be that a merchant may, 
if he wishes, transfer bodily to his own 
store the methods and practices of one 
or more clinic departments without in- 
curring the task of remodeling all de- 


partments. 


As the clinic will be operated upon a 


non-profit basis, the student or “intern” 
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The Retail Clinic Is Coming 


will receive no salary while in the cli: 
employ. On the other hand, there 
probably be no fee for the knowledge 
instructions imparted. But the wl! 
salers who establish the clinic will pr 
for, as more and better merchants 
established through the trade territo: 
the wholesalers will sell more goods } 
better credit risks. 

This clinic idea is not so far-fetch: 
as it may sound. In at least one city 
has been up for consideration by 
wholesale merchants and, in sever 
places, while not established by gro 
of wholesalers working together for t 
betterment of the market as a whol 
have establish: 


individual merchants 


model stores. But the retail clinic of th 


future will be a genuine retail store. 
will sell for both cash and credit, but 
will not be a cut-price store. Merchandis: 
will be sold by merchandising, not by 
price-cutting. 

Something of this sort must come 
the wholesaler is to remain. Manufa 
turers, by advertising, “dealer-helps, 
traveling window-display experts, turn 
over orders, and so on are doing thei: 
utmost to help move their merchandis: 
from the retailer’s shelf. The wholesaler 
can do no less—that is, if his picture is 
not to be turned to the wall. 

Logically, the wholesaler should mak« 
the next progressive move in the effort 
to stimulate the flow of merchandise 
from the manufacturer to the consumer. 
No one has a better understanding of 
the needs of a trade territory than he, no 
one is in closer touch with changing 
conditions in that territory, no one is on 


a more personal basis with the retailer. 


The wholesaler and the retailer speak 
the same language; they face the same 
common enemies. The retailer is ready, 
nay anxious, to codperate with the whole- 
saler if the latter will but meet him half 
way—not to talk down to him, not to 
dictate, not to adopt an attitude of smug 
superiority, but to extend the helping 
hand of fellowship and _ codperation 
through the jointly established retail 
clinic. 
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You'll Find a NEW 
Kind of Christmas Gift 


in KIPPY-KIT 
--- POPULAR “PACKETS OF TIDINESS“ 


The best sellers in the gift shops are Kippy-Kit's "Packets of 
Tidiness'. And they're ideal Christmas gifts for customers, 
dealers, the sales and office force. Gifts for both men and 
women ... gifts that are smart, ingenious, useful. They have the 

appearance of costing "real 
KIPPY-KIT 


money, yet their quantity 
The famous price is amazingly low. 
brush with fibre 


that won't pull 


Salaries vs. Relief 


ut hidden in the great things). Super 

ending all was “Granny” in the day- 
,and Dad at night. 

\fonths later, when it was all over 
mother was back home, Thomas 
over to say what it had all meant 

him and Mary. But he couldn’t find 
words, and great beads of sweat 

med on his brow, not born of anguish 


; time, but of inarticulate gratitude. 


Bomas family represents many 


h who would come in the “roo 


out. Pyralin- 
covered metal, 
fabrikoid case. 


verhead” group. Thomas neither 
Lamb's wool pol- 





ished money relief nor needed it. But 
4 ; isher attached. 
did most urgently need other help 

25 to 100 67c each 


id it cost well over $100 to give it. 
[his was the story told to the business 


1an who gave hig $100 for “Overhead 


100 to 500 
500 to 1000 


“Compliments of’ and firm name im- 
printed free. Individual 
printed, 10c extra. Packed in individ- 


65c¢ each 
63 each 


names im- 





TRAV-VALET 





head work.” His comments were Cage Seam 

A travel or motor necessity. Fabri- 
koid case contains roll of paper 
towels, waterless soap, comb, file, 


paper cups, brush, shining pad. 


nteresting. 


HARTH-WITCH 


“That’s just the way I wanted my 


ioney used,” he wrote. “If a society ‘ : ‘ , 

One) / The latest Kippy-Kit tri- ona to np ary a? 
i . 9 ae - e a ° 0 to > each 
ke yours didn’t have any fund for umph ... a symphony in har- 559 to 1000 a3 89 enc 


monious coloring. Fits into “Compliments of” and firm name im- 
the color scheme of any printed free. Individual names im- 
fireplace In 12 delightful printed, 10c extra. Packed in_ indi- 
. : vidual gift boxes. 

silver and gold color com- 

binations. In 24-inch and 
36-inch sizes. 


verhead or service, they'd have to wait 


ll a fine chap like Thomas was down 


ind out and needed relief money. A 


mily like that might well cost a city 


thousands later on if their problem wasn’t 25 to 100 iia anil 
: : . : 100 to 500 65¢ : 
solved in time. Half crazed Mary might See es 1006 gece 


“Compliments of” and firm 
name imprinted free. Individ- 
ual names imprinted, 10c ex- 
tra. Packed in individual gift 
boxes. 


1ave injured somebody, Thomas would 
certainly have lost his job in the general 
mix-up, and public institutions would 
have been supporting those children on 
taxes, and an insane asylum would be 
caring for Mary at a big charge to the 
city. No, Sir, I’m all for overhead and 





prevention.” 
Walter S. Gifford, President of the 


FLOR-DA-LEE 


Anew, multi-colored 
brush which strikes a 
gay, appealing note. All 
fast colors ... four colors 
in every brush. 


American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, evidently agrees, for he wrote 
in the “Atlantic Monthly” last February: 





“[ have heard people ask the question: 


‘What is the percentage of overhead in JAX-TY-RAK oahae ae po —_ 
500 to 1000 36c each 


1 


the expenses of societies engaged in car- 
ing for the poor? ... 

“The more overhead, the better, if the 
job is successful. That is, of course, if 
in overhead are classed all expenditures 
except the money that reaches the poor 
in cash. 

““Do you mean to say,’ the skeptical 
ask, ‘that it is a good job when it costs 
$75,000 in welfare workers’ salaries and 
in rent, to give away $25,000?’ Of 
course not, and the $75,000 would not be 








Beautiful, practical, en- 
during tie rack. Grips 
each tie firmly; fastens 
securely to wall, door or 
clothes closet. Keeps 
ties always in shape. 


25 to 100__ 62¢ each 
100 to 500 60c each 
500 to 1000 58c each 


“Compliments of’ and 
firm name imprinted free. 
Individual names im- 
printed, 10c extra. Packed 
in individual gift boxes. 


rere mm 


Rotary Seal Imprinted on 
Any Item if Desired 
ROAM rrr Om™ 


TAT 


The famous Kippy- 
Kit brush in a Du- 
Pont Pyralin holder. 
Wide variety of col- 
ors to match color 
scheme of any home 
or office. 

25 to 100. 62¢ each 
100 to 500. 60c each 
500 to 1000 58c each 
“Compliments of’ and 
firm name _ imprinted 
free. Individual names 
imprinted, 10c extra. 
Packed in individual 
gift boxes. 


“Compliments of’ and 
firm name imprinted free. 
Individual names im- 
printed, 10c extra. Packed 
in individual gift boxes. 





All Prices f. 0. b. 
Circleville, Ohio 


Write, Save, Satisfy 
Full Details on Request 


The 
KIPPY-KIT 


Company 
CIRCLEVILLE, OHIO 

















WHEN 

YOU GO ABROAD 
YOUR OWN 
IDEALS OF 
LUXURY 


The famous transatlantic fleet of 
the United States Lines draws its 
inspiration from the best mode 
and manners of America's social 
life. So, you find... your state- 
room arevelation in completeness, 
to the smallest accessory ... your 
cuisine so appetizing it recently 
won four coveted awards... your 
alert stewards speaking your own 
language... your diversions rang- 
ing from putter to night club... 
your lounges and salons invested 
with elegance. Little wonder 103 
college alumni organizations 
singled out these ships as their 
official fleet to Europe! For five 
day speed, take the Leviathan, 
World's Largest Ship. For economy 
with luxury, the superb cabin liners 
... George Washington, America, 
Republic, President Harding or Pres- 
ident Roosevelt. Sail... under the 
Stars and Stripes! 








UNITED 
SIATES 
LIN ES 


45 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








spent in giving away the $25,000. The 
$75,000 would be spent in showing 
families how to get on a self-supporting 


basis and helping them to get there, 


poor 


which is the aim of modern charity. 

“And, again, the $25,000, as necessary 
as it might be, would be an indication 
more of the failure of the society’s main 


object than of its success.” 


* * * 


Somermes you hear the question: 
“Why do you need trained paid social 
workers to help people out of trouble? 
What does their training give them that 
any sensible, kind hearted person hasn't 
already? All you would need to do 

to collect a few such leisure folk together 
and let them do this work without pay.” 

One wonders how such an inexperi- 
enced volunteer would have gone about 
helping Anne Smith. 

The telephone rang. A man’s voice 
asked if the social worker would go to 
see a woman, a former employee of his, 
whom he heard was penniless and about 

be evicted onto the street for non- 
payment of rent. The social worker hur- 
ried over to the address given. 

It was raining—a cold March rain— 
and the small attic room tucked under 
the eaves was chilly. Seated on the bed 
with her precious belongings at her feet, 
Anne Smith told her story. As she did 
so she wrung her hands and shivered. 

“Yes, I’m all alone and so ashamed 
of this beastly habit of mine,” she said, 
“but—I can’t seem to stop. My life is a 
failure.” 

For thirty years she had worked for 
one firm and yet, when her employer 


retired from business, she alone of his 
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many employees could not be plac 
For years he had known she had 
drinking; his efforts to help her seen 
useless. He would hardly have rec 
nized this cringing figure as the 
refined, carefully dressed woman wh 
he had first known. 


Hers was a story of loneliness. 


only child, her last relation had d 
years ago and Anne Smith became « 
of the endless horde of single wom: 
whose lives are circumscribed by th 
work and the small furnished room 
called “home.” 

Every morning was like the one 
fore—the same coffee and roll on a bar 
table, then the short walk to work, 
endless lines of figures on the ledger . 
day, then dinner again, alone, and wit 
the evening in her room stretching 
She bega 


to feel she couldn’t bear it and so s!| 


long, lonely course before her. 


took to getting away from her troubl 
by drinking just a little bit. No on 
knew and her drinking grew more ft 
friends, who ha 
meant much to her, told how 
pointed they were in her, so she staye 


quent. Her church 


disay 


away. 

Now it had brought her to the atti 
room, more miserably alone than ever- 
penniless, and the last shred of her sel: 
respect gone. And tomorrow would lb: 
Easter Day. 

* * * 

A year has passed and now Anne Smith 
has a big room whose windows look out 
over the rolling countryside. She is n« 
longer lonely, for she is one of a group 
of splendid folk who are working 
School for Delinquent Girls. Instead of 
[Cont'd on page 5§2| 


long lines of 
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Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared Harvey C. Kendall, who, hav- 
ing been duly sworn according te law, deposes and says that 
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india — Land of 
( )pposites 


Continued from page 37]| 
man who has a hobby which he can 
hard and forget that he is a “has 


n 
fl. 


Officials and business men alike, for 


latter are often employees of some 
ge concern with branches at different 
ints, are often transferred from city to 
ry and this adds to the confusion. Then 
1in some executive heads go home on 
ng leave, every two years, many ofh 
ils, every two and a half years and 
most all Europeans at least every three 
irs, leaves generally lasting from eight 
ynths to a year, all of which makes 

iety in this part of the world an un 
table thing. Often, on presentation of 
tters of introduction, we were told that 
he person we sought had been trans 
rred to some other place or was on 
ong leave or had retired. In such an 
mpermanent atmosphere, my husband 
ommenced his Rotary organization work 


ind I will now quote from his notes: 


“Expr loomed huge and I may say 
lificult to me as a Rotary project when 
| first looked out of my hotel window at 
Bombay and saw British troops passing 
by. It seemed a sort of David and Goli 
ith contest with little me handling the 
sling-shot. I was aware that the Calcutta 
club had been eight years in existence 
without being able to add to Rotary in 
this great land. I also knew of three 
futile efforts to organize in Bombay. And 
then for Fate to drop me down just at 
this unhappy time seemed unkind and 
unnecessary. Was Bombay an indication 
of troubles that I was to encounter at 
other Indian points? 

“In India, there is one half the area of 
the United States and three times as many 
inhabitants as a field in which to work. 
Rather stupendous, you will admit! It 
might be well to read these figures over 
again for we are too prone in Rotary to 
regard our own particular sphere as the 
only one of importance. Two years would 
not have been too long to have devoted 
to India. This was naturally impossible, 
and so I set up as an objective the start- 
ing of clubs in Bombay, Delhi, and 
La- 


hore, already in existence, would give us 


Madras which with Calcutta and 
clubs in the east, west, north, and south 
and at the capital. 


“Educated Indians, familiar with and 


$9 
interested in the methods and mechanics of shops were closed and na ib 
of Western organizations, are confined was generally unavailable. Panic-stricke 
to only a tew classifications, generally people were crowding trains and stea 
insufhcient to enable a club to be formed ships to get out of the city. ¢ t lorrie 
in exclusively Indian communities. So, loaded with troops were at various street 
we looked therefore, to the cities con corners, ready to be rushed to any danget 
taining I uropeans tor a requisite num spot and, ot course, street alter street was 
ber of classifications. closed to the public. We found this out 
[ admit I approached the organiza on one occasion when our motor-car was 
tion ota club In this great city with its abruptly stopped ind \\ \ e « d 
millions of people with some hesitation. to turn around and go ba id ind 
Previous efforts to introduce Rotary did which we most promptly obey 
not disturb me much, but the riots did “Our young daughter wa di 
Cotton mills had shut down, hundreds appointed She regarded tl is 
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and 
BE WELL! 


F you want to keep well—up to the top notch 

healthy, efficient—then you must know how to eat. 
The body is a machine. It demands certain quantities 
and qualities, and only under favorable conditions will 
the body do its most efficient work. 

“Eating for Health and Efficiency”’ is a condensed set 
of health rules—everyone of which may be easily fol- 
lowed at home. It tells how the Battle Creek Sani- 
tarium Diet System has been built through years of 
exhaustive scientific research. It will give you a new 
idea of life and its possibilities. 

The book is free. Write for it now. 


THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 


Battle Creek, Mich. 
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The Battle Creek Sanitarium, 
Box 22-H, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Send me your free Diet Book, ‘“‘EATING FOR HEALTH AND EFFICIENCY.” 
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Critical travelers like the Statlers be- 


cause they’re sure of a private bath 


with every room, the luxury of an 
inner-spring hair mattress, bed-head 
reading lamp, circulating ice water, 


radio reception, a 
the 


full-length mirror, 


morning newspaper under door, 
fair, fixed rates, and food that satisfies 
their exacting tastes. As a critical 
traveler, you, too, will find that Statler 
Hotels meet your test and that always 


your satisfaction is guaranteed, 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


STON DETROIT 
sabe haane $sT.LOUTS 


CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
[Motes Pennsylvania |\ 














something to be seen at all costs and it 
was difficult to convince her that riots 
Natu- 


Business men 


have their unpleasant moments. 
rally business was upset. 
were acting as special magistrates, others 
were serving with the volunteers and 
there was a natural feeling of uneasiness. 
Scarcely a propitious time, you will agree, 
to start a Rotary club. 

Happily, 


to secure as a 


my first efforts enabled me 
provisional committee, 
Sir Leslie Hud- 


son, Sir Reginald Spence, and Mr. E. ¢ 


three well-known men, 


Pearson. Their advice was invaluable, 


but progress was slow. I often made 





Low-caste Hindu woman with 


a water jar. 


three or four calls before finding a man 
in, and then he would be naturally loath 
to consider Rotary with such disconcert- 
ing events occurring but a few blocks 
away. The natural courtesy of the Eng- 
lishman, however, who always gave me 
a hearing when often he must have been 
most desirous of getting rid of me, made 
my success possible because the story of 
Rotary does appeal to most men if one 
can only get the chance to tell it. 

“IT was glad to note a universal desire 
among British members to bring Indians 
into the club. The selection of the latter 
was not an easy matter, however. Some 
they wanted in were without classifica- 
tions to make this possible and several 
were absent from town. I finally decided 
to leave the selection of the Indian mem- 
bers to the club to handle after my de- 


did, 


Phiroze Sethna, a prominent Parsee, and 


parture. I however, bring in Sir 
member of the Indian Legislature. 


“Tt was feared there would be con- 


siderable difficulty in bringing together 
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Indians of different religions and 


whose customs in regard to food 


often at distinct variance. In reality, } 
ever, the type of Western-educated In, 
who yould be suitable for Rotary 
bership is generally prepared to 
promise. He comes frequently in cont 
with other religions and attends 1 
banquets, and he eats such dish: 
conform to his religious prejudices 
leaves the rest alone, even though, 


have sometimes seen, he confines 


self to bread and nuts. By serving a 1 
in which neither beef nor pork are an 
the meats, and by supplying rice as 
of the vegetables, one has a menu 
objectionable to any of them. 
‘There classification 


were prob 


aplenty. It would be only natural that 
list made to cover vocations in Nor 
America and Europe would fail to 

clude many classifications which exist 
Middle Asia and which in the past 

have had little occasion to think abo 
The 
with European firms apparently engag: 
In West 


factory 


first problem arose in connect 


in similar lines of business. 


lands, for instance, a cotton 
managed by men exclusively engaged 
that business. Here, the cotton factor 
is perhaps item number ten on the bra 
plate of some concern, which among th: 
two dozen other things it cares for, 

the managing of this plant. This situa 
tion prevails from Cairo to Shanghai and 


would make it appear at first sight that 





Rotary clubs could not be organized, 
due to the absence of firms confined t 


one line of business. 


bh 

I. IS not, however, so bad as it looks 
Firm A, for instance, imports some piec: 
goods, does a little shipping, handles 
insurance, does some export business, but 
its principal item is the management o! 
half a dozen cotton mills and it is known 
in the city as outstanding in this line. 
This firm can then legitimately come in 
under the cotton mills classification. Firm 
B does all the above things but its most 
important item is shipping, and it is 
known in the city as a leader in this 
line; and so on. 

“Then 
weekly meetings during the period of 
great heat. While the winter months 
are delightful in India, summer comes 
early in March and the hottest months 


of the year are generally April, May and 


there was the difficulty of 


October. Temperatures of 116, 118, and 
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And after the 


Convention. . 
© 


when the year’s business is cleaned 
up... after the farewell dinner is over, 
and the last songs have been sung... 
where to then? Certainly not straight 
back to the home-bound boat. . . not 
when you’re a stone’s throw from “‘gay 
a short jaunt to Berlin, just a 


Paree,”’ 
mite away from the show places and 
tourist centers of the continent. 


Set out on a Dean and Dawson Euro- 


pean tour... you'll find it a most 
absorbing adventure . .. planned by 
specialists who’ve spent sixty years 
catering to exacting travelers ... pio- 
neers in European travel. And the 
facilities of our offices scattered ail over 
Europe, are at your service during the 
entire trip. 
——. 


OFFICIAL 
ROTARY/ TOURS 


| Ay 
=. 


Dean and Dawson, withsixty European offices, 
have arranged a number of special all-expense 
tours, each designed to cover as much inter 
esting territory as possible, while allowing the 
maximum time for sightseeing and personal 
exploration. 

All tours are accompanied by qualified cour 
iers and are graded i in two groups: Grade ‘‘A’’ 
tours and Grade ‘“‘B’’ tours. Prices range from 
$355 for fifteen days, to $1095 for fifty-five 
days on Grade ‘‘A’’ tours. Grade ‘‘B’’ tours 
run from $240 for fourteen days, to $799 for 
fifty days. 

Rates include all expenses — transportation, 
hotel, meals, sightseeing, guides’ tips, etc., and 
a Rotary Luncheon now and then. 
Fullinformation is given in our new book- 
let, ‘‘Vienna—and after!’’ Write for your 
copy today, and make your reservations 
as early as possible. 


DEAN & DAWSON, Ltd. 
512 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 


Offi:tally appointed by the Board of 
Directors of Rotary International 











~ ROTARY CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Just the thing to send your many good friends 
in Rotary. Printed in colors on wove cards, 
envelopes to match. Also secretary's bulletin- 
board (for weekly club letters), combination 
lapel-name-card-and-attendance-credit post- 
card, Rotary birthday cards, Rotary letterheads, 
etc. Send for samples and prices. 
A. ROWDEN KING, Inc. 


Minstrels 


Unique First Parts for complete 
6 show with s ‘eee songs and 
| choruses. up. Catalog Free. 

T. S$. Denison & Co., 623 S. Wabash, Dept. 65S Chicago 


go, ROTARY SEALS 


Gummed Paper 23K Gold Face in Official! 
Colors. $1.00 per 100 $7.50 per 1000 
International Hatters Supply Co., Inc. 

14 West 4th Street New York, N.Y. 


AMPERE, N. J. 




















Fahrenhe It 


even 120 are not unknown. 
The problem is to keep cool. Many go 
to the hill stations and those who remain 
behind simplity lite as much as possible. 
Ordinarily the monsoon with its cooling 
rains comes in June or early July and 
lasts through August and September 


1 


moderating the temperature at times. 


ieee ite Re 
Life is made bearable during the sum 


mer months by the generous use of ceil 


ing tans over each desk in a_ business 
, tea sey ee RT 

house, over each table in the hotel dining 
room, in each room in a residence and 


even over one’s bed. 


“Usrorres NATELY for me, 


March was an unusually hot month. | 
would have had an easier task had it been 


When | 


luncheon, | 


winter. mentioned the weekly 


was otten told definitely by 


my prospect that if he joined, he wouldn't 


think of attending during 


ai 1] 
the not spell. 


+ 


| oy 
necessity Of the club 


Others spoke of the 


having a summer vacation. I did not 


worry much about this because my ex 


perience has been that once in the Rotary 


club, men take different view ot such 


matters. One can generally trust them to 


do the right thing as their interest de- 


velops; and as I now look back on two 


summers’ operation of the Bombay Ro- 
tary Club, I find that they have met 
throughout the hot season. 

“I persisted in my efforts, and on 


March 19, 1929, in a private dining-room 
of the Taj Mahal Hotel, 


with thirty-eight of 


huge the club 


came into existence 


the leading business and professional men 


of the city as charter members. The riots 


and the heat had made it especially difh 


cult to induce men to serve as officials, 


something I have to arrange for in ad 


I shall alu ays have a at feeling 


. N. Moberly, 


Tramways, 


vance, gre 


of affection for Mr. ( man 


ager of the Bombay an ex 


ceedingly busy man, who accepted the 


presidency, largely, I am sure, because he 


wished to help me out of a difficult situa 


tion. I am grateful sso to Mr. D. S. 
Burn, manager of one of India’s largest 
railways who accepted the vice presi 
dency, and to Mr. H. G. Sale, manager 


of the Henley Company, who became 


honorary secretary. 
“Never, 


and officered 


I believe, was a club started 
difficult 
The Bombay 


Mr. S. T. 


leading 


under more con 


ditions than I faced here. 
Club has progressed steadily. 
Sheppard, editor of Bombay’s 
newspaper, is president this year and the 


Club has now a membership of over 65.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





Men who do their 
best work after 50 


are those who have 
learned to REST. 


RTHUR BRISBANE, famous journalist, says, 
A “The greatest loss to the world, and 
especially to America, is that caused by 
the death of men that die too soon. A 
man's best work should be done be- 
tween fifty and seventy. And if he knows 
how to live wisely, his best thirty years 
may be found between fifty and eighty.” 


Tired nerves and weary bodies need 
rest, particularly during the Winter sea- 
son, when sickness is most prevalent. A 
Winter cruise via Red Star or White Star 
Lines provides exactly the kind of rest 
that keeps men geared for successful 
endeavor. Medical authorities declare 
that nothing tones up the system so 
thoroughly—and delightfully—as a sea 
voyage. Let us tell you about the splen- 
did winter cruises listed below: 


World Cruise of the Red Siar liner Belgen- 
land, most famous globe-circling ship. From 
New York Dec. 15.133 days. Red Star Line in 
cooperation with American Express Co. $1750 
(up)— including complete shore program. 


Mediterranean—Four de luxe 46-day cruises 
by White Stor liners Britannic (new) and 
Adriatic. Jan. 8 and 17, Feb. 26, Mar. 7. 
Covering principal points of tourist interest — 
Algiers, Italy, Greece, Holy Land, Egypt, etc. 
$695-$750 (up), First Class — $420 Tourist 
Third Cabin, both including shore program, 


orNOW OClae wre! 


RED STAR LINE 


WHITE STAR LINE 


| International Mercantile Marine Company 


30 Principal Offices in the United States and 
Canada. Main Office, No. 1 Broadway, New York 
City. Authorized agents everywhere. 
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Salaries vs. Relief 
| Continued from page 48] 


figures and endless bookkeeping, we find 
that she is now working with living 
material—human beings who have been 
hurt by life, who have made mistakes in 
life the way she had. She doesn’t need 
drink to drive away haunting thoughts, 
now, for hers are busy, creative thoughts 
chat she does not fear, thoughts about 
others, not herself. 

“No, I’m never lonely any more,” she 
said to the social worker recently. “You 
see, my girls here need me. I’m too busy 
to be lonely, I guess. You've been a real 
friend to me all these months, getting me 
ihis yob—never scolding me. I'll never 
be able to tell you. . . .” 

; * * * 

Anne Smith they say is one of the 
most valuable people at the School for 
Delinquent Girls. She’s so patient with 
these young people who have _ been 
through soul shattering, sordid experi 
ences. She has no word of blame for 
them, only assurance that no matter 
what mistakes they may have made, the 
world can still hold beauty and a new 
life for them. 

* * oe 

What was it this trained social worker 
did that a friendly neighbor could not 
have done? 

Probably the social worker and friendly 


neighbor would have agreed absolutely 


The City That Sings 


[Continued from page 29] 


of architecture, in the grace of a well 
designed ornament. It is this sure feel- 
ing for beauty that almost makes an 
artist of a humble craftsman in Vienna, 
and enables him to create objects of art 
or fashion which are so graceful and 
refined they find worldwide recognition. 

One might think that the Viennese 
would be content with these gifts of 
nature, for an Austrian saying is “Work 
is the salt of life, but it must not be 
oversalted.” But his inclination to take 
life easy does not mean that the Austrian 
disiikes work—he does not like only 
work. Once at a task, he goes at it with 
intensity and with all his heart. 

In music, he does not content himself 
with listening, he wants to perform him- 
self. All classes of Viennese study music, 
and almost every family has at least 
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on their goal for Anne Smith—that they 
wanted her to learn self-mastery and 
find somewhere a full and satisfactozy 
life for herself. 

The place where the untrained person 
would have fe!t at a loss would have 
been on method. How was all this to 
be accomplished? Let’s see what the 
social worker did. 

First of all she tried to get at all the 
facts that had caused this shipwreck. A 
lonely and emotionally deprived life, a 
job that offered no creative outlets, a 
leisure that also failed to offer an escape 
from the harsh realities of life, high 
ideals and a paralyzing sense of guilt 
and failure over her drinking, an over- 
whelming conviction that nobody in 
this world had need of her. 

With this as a background picture, 
the social worker took the first step. In- 
stead of treating the drinking as the 
prime issue, she paid little heed to it 
except to say that probably most people 
up against the same difficulties would 
have done the same, or worse. Immedi- 
ately something happened to Anne 
Smith. The weight of ages—her burden 
of guilt—began to be lifted. Life came 
back into the dead, hopeless eyes that 
had looked out on an impossible world. 

“No,” said the social worker, “the 


important thing was what would she 


one member who plays some instru- 
ment well. Even in the working classes 
the young people are often members of 
a trio or a quartette and play good music 
in their leisure hours. 

A little adventure an American music 
student recently had in Vienna is rather 
typical. The girl was playing a sonata 
by Mozart when she noticed that an 
electrician, who was aking repairs in 
her room, glanced at her repeatedly so 
attentively that she thought he must be 
interested in music. 

“Do you know this?” she asked him 
after a while. 


“Know it?” the young man. said 


rather indignantly. “Of course, but I 
take this movement more slowly.” 


In many of the middle and upper class 
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like to do and be, if she could? 
prime issue wasn’t what not tc do, 
what to do. So they lunched ioget! 
went to the movies. They talked 
chatted, finally even laughed over s 
things. Anne Smith began to get a | 
spective on things and to underst. 
herself. She decided she'd like to 
with peopie more, people she could . 
something for, little crippled childre 
or, or just anybody who would need | 
and cling to her a little. She’d lik: 
be away from the city, to see green g1 
and trees. 

So the social worker talked with 
head of the School for Delinquent Gi: 
Would they just try her? Give her lo: 
to do out of which she’d get that pr 
cious sense of importance everybod 
needs. She'd work for very little plu 
her board and room. Would they tr 
her? 

The rest of the story you know. 

* * * 

Knowing, first-hand, numberless situa 
tions such as Thomas Carr’s and Ann 
Smith’s, many business men like Mr 
Ecker and Mr. Gifford have come t 
the conclusion that much human suffer 
ing will be saved and mounting tax: 
saved, when the public comes to giv 
with more generosity and conviction to 
“overhead” in social work. 


families in Vienna “Hausmusik” is a 
regular institution. Relatives or friends 
meet on certain evenings to play the 
piano, to have chamber music or to sing. 
The music room in many houses 1s 
a sanctuary, occasionally with built-in 
organs. And it may happen that at such 
amateur performances you will feel more 
impressed by the spirit of the music than 
in a vast concert hall. 

Rotarians who love music will find 
much to delight them during the week 
of the convention at Vienna next June. 
Not only will there be the usual summer 
attractions to enjoy, but a series of con- 
certs and festivals arranged for the Ro 
tary visitors. These will include concerts 
by famous artists and orchestras as wel! 
as folk music and dances, 
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ul. J. Norrell 


Dr. Thomas 
famed 


Mann, 
German 
author and Rotarian, 
wife and 
two children, Erika 

and Klaus. 


with his 





Short Chats on Our Contributors 


“O 
NE of the most popular diplo 


its in Washington” is the way a Wash- 
ingtonian describes His Excellency Don 
Carlos Davila, tormer editor and pub- 
sher of La Nacion, of Santiago, Chile’s 
United States 
been 


ambassador to the since 
[Q27. He 
LL.D: 


California 


has honored with an 
Columbia and Southern 


universities... . . {lfred  F. 


Loomis, who writes of “Three Somer- 


from 


saults on Deck,” is himself a yachtsman, 
and returned from a cruise in the Aegean 
Sea in time to witness the classic race of 
which he writes. He is a personal friend 
of W. Starling Burgess, the designer of 
the Enterprise. 

Dr. Thomas Mann, pioneer Munich 
Nobel 


award for literature, is best known for 


Rotarian, winner of the 1929 
“Buddenbrooks, published in r1gor. It 
still is selling at the rate of 4,000 copies 
a year. Once a staunch adherent of 
Kaiserdom, Dr. Mann’s whole political 
attitude readjusted itself after the war to 
take account of the changed social scene. 

Knute Rockne, coach of athletics at 
Notre Dame University, South Bend, 
Indiana, may be optimistic for world 
peace, but he is proverbially pessimistic 
about his football squad. It is a saying 
in sport circles that “Rockne loses every 
game on Wednesday—but wins them 
on Saturday!’ Writing is his latest ac- 
complishment, a series of reminiscences 
now appearing in a weekly of wide cir- 
culation. 

Great Lakes shipping is a life-long 
study of Norman Beasley. He has writ- 
ten a book on the subject, and is a fre- 
quent contributor to magazines. . . . Al- 


mon Watson McCall is a young journal- 


subject, 


friend of 

‘ Joseph Pooley is 
headmaster of Madison Academy at 
Madison, N. J., 
tor to this magazine. 

Clare M. Tousle} 

of the New York Charity Organization 
Society. M. 1 Norrell is president 
of a Dallas, Texas, bank and a student of 
David- 


son, wife of Special High Commissioner 


ist, and a close 


Joseph Schnitzler. 


and a former contribu- 


is assistant director 


commercial trends. Lillian Dou 
“Tim,” needs no introduction to the host 
of readers who are following the David- 


sons in their work for Rotary. 


sey eral 


Incidentally, articles appearing 
recently in THe Rotarian have drawn 
wide attention and comment. 

That breezy account of “The New 


Gentlemen Adventurers,’ who 


are pion- 
eering Northwest Canada’s air lanes, was 
“Aircraft Age” and 
“Ontario Farmer” reprinted it. “The 
New Outlook” used “What England is 


Reading” by Allan Monkhouse. 


much discussed. 


The Literary Digest recently gave a 
page to pictures and excerpts of M. 4. 
Edward’s “Adios Carmen, says Spain,” 
which was also republished in Spanish 


“The World 


cussed Elmer Dressman’s story of the em 


papers. Tomorrow” dis- 
ployee welfare program at Proctor & 
Gamble factories. .. . 

Newspapers have found much to com- 
ment upon editorially. . . the favorite 
article being the enlightening discussion 
on beggary. 

Every month articles from Tue Rota- 
RIAN are translated and republished in 
Rotary area magazines printed in lan- 


guages other than English. 





On toVienna for 
the 1931 Rotary 
‘Convention... 
via Cunard 


|Aboard two great Cunarders, 
| “Carinthia” and “Carmania” . . . 


| that are enthusiastically remembered by 


ships 


hundreds of traveling Rotarians... ships 
that will ensure you glorious days at 
sea amid that atmosphere which is dis- 
tinctly Cunard... beds, not berths .. . 
delightful verandah cafes . . . smoke 
rooms .. « swimming pools 22 « gym- 
nasia . . « flawless service. . . world- 


famous Menus «ss 


A perfect prelude to Vienna! ... the 
gay, irresistible city of song and 
laughter . .. of famous musical shrines, 


palaces, cafés, international celebrities. 


The “Carinthia” sails from New York 
‘June 3, 1931, for Plymouth and 
Cherbourg. The “Carmania” from New 
York June 10, 1931, for Havre. 


FOR YOUR RETURN 


Cunard offers a wide choice of Sailings and 
Ports of Departure. 


If you return prior to August 1, there is a 12% 
reduction of Cabin and Tourist Third Cabin Rates 
also First Class Rates (Glasgow Service). 
EXPRESS SERVICE (From Southampton and 
Cherbourg to New York)—Every Saturday 
CABIN CHANNEL SERVICE (From South- 
ampton and Havreto New York)—Every Saturday 
GLASGOW SERVICE (From Glasgow and 
Londonderry to New York) 


CHANNEL - MONTREAL SERVICE (From 
Southampton and Havre to Montreal)—Every 
Saturday 

LIVERPOOL - MONTREAL SERVICE (via 
Glasgow and Beltast)—Every Friday 


LIVERPOOL - BOSTON - NEW YORK (via 
Queenstown or Belfast)— Saturdays 


CUNARD 


Every Friday 





Carry your funds in Cunard Traveller's Cheques 


For rates and information apply to Rotary 
International, 211 W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Hl. 


1840 - NINETY YEARS OF SERVICE - 1930 























































For 
sulphuric ether. ... $ 25 





For 2 00 
exsecting tumor... . 


/ aL 


Bill for first operation performed under ether 











F you read ‘‘The Story of Anes- 
thesia’’ by Dr. John H. Evans 
in the November issue of HYGEIA, 
the Health Magazine, you may 


pause at the tale about the above 
bill and say, ““Them was the good 
old days.’’ Sut that first crude 
experiment is a far cry from the 
perfected science of anesthesia as 
surgeons administer it toda At 


some time in your own life, either 
because of an operation on your 
self, a member of your family, or 
a friend, you will doubtless be 
personally interested in this matter 


of anesthesia. Read Dr. Evans’ 
storv of anesthesia in the good old 
days Let him tell you about the 


wonderful development of anes 
thetics from the past to these still 
better days Let him put you 
right regarding the various kinds 
of anesthesia. 


“PHYSICAL ILLITERACY” 


7 * 
what is it? 
Do you get your exercise listening 
to the base-ball reports over the 
radio, or sitting in the bleachers 
watching a football game? This 
form of exercise is so common to all 
Americans that it has been given 
a name—‘‘Physical llliteracy.’’ Dr 
J. E. Rogers points out the grave 
danger of physical illiteracy upon 
your individual health, the health 
of your family, community and 
country. Read this article in the 


November HYGEIA. 


OTHER VITAL HEALTH ARTICLES 
in the November HYGEIA 


“Perception” by Dr. William J 
Mayo, “April Blue,” a child's health 
story, “How to Protect Your Children 
from Tuberculosis’’——these are only 
a few of the additional health attractions 
treated in the November HYGEIA 
The articles in HYGEIA are written 
by health authorities in a charming, 
non-technical style, pleasing to the 
layman, who can be sure that the 
variety of health topics presented are 

ientifically true HYGEIA is for 
every member of the family rake 
advantage of the special introductory 
offer to get acquainted with HYGEIA 
The regular subscription pr ce is $3.00 
a year, but new subscribers are offered 
the special get-acquainted-price of $1.00 
for six months. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


eaeeeee HYGEIA 
| HYGEIA the 














LSE SPELT... MAZ Zine Health 
Magazine 


6 months 


for $1.00 


Regular 
subscription 
price 





Neve wna, 1990 25 Conve i 
Fescovenee Pastans Ancenr® Love Bartaceos! | $3 .00 the year 











| this coupon will save you money 





American Medical Association ®°cN-30 
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idealism in a World of Reality 


[Continued from page 11| 


in the entire world there is an_irra- 
tionally vitalistic, romantic, even mysti- 
cal reaction in progress today against a 
dying civilization; in characteristic forms 
and shadings this romantic readjustment 
of life concepts, this new return-to-nature 
is taking place among all nations. But 
nowhere is this idea as violent, as doc- 
trinally radical as in Germany. It may 
be said that here the contrast between 
spirit and life, between intellect and soul, 
the defense of the emotional against the 
rational, the blind yielding to fate against 
creative activity has been carried to a 
point which is perhaps too ingenious to 
be natural. 

We must admit the justification, the 
necessity for this general reaction even 
though we feel that the romantic con- 
demnation of the intellect fails to fit into 
a world that is not in accord with this 
reaction and that has not turned to the 
emotional. It 1s true, however, that this 
movement against rationalism and en- 
lignéenment is crossed by, nay, supple- 
mented by a new intellectual faith, a 
new universalism, a political Utopianism 
which actually forms a connective rela- 
tion between the twentieth and _ the 
eighteenth centuries and which, it is to 
be hoped, will not escape the attention 
of our doctrinalists. 

And so we listen to these Neo-Roman- 
ticists with a sort of partial sympathy. 
They are quite right in their necessary 
one-sidedness. But there are others who 
are not right, who are mere mischief- 
makers and against whom we must de- 
fend ourselves. They are the false 
disciples, the journalistic apes, the spe- 
cious imitators. They are the reactionary 
usufructuaries who listen to an irrational- 
istic philosophy and feel the dawn of a 
new day. They wish to limit the author 
to the “soul,” to the “purely poetic,” to 
the “emotional,” and they call us shallow 
intellectualists when we speak on behalf 
of reason, of peace, and of the unity of 
Europe. 

We find that disgusting. We see the 
idea of the artistic, of the emotional, of 
the fatalistic, of the heroically pessimis- 
tic, we see Goethe’s religious philosophy 
which flows in an endless stream to eter- 
nal rest. We see all this today in the 
hands of vicious bourgeois and milita- 


rists who mean gas warfare when 
say “soul” and who are annoyed \ 
we do not agree with them. 

We will have nothing to do wit! 
narrow-minded philosophy and wit! 
false heroic piety. We have defi 
ourselves against the attacks of socia! 
activism and have remained faithfi 
art. But we become socialists in 
moment that the estheticism of ignor 
and wickedness tries to capture us 
its cause. We may be poets, that is, 1 
of imagination and creative fancy. 
when the soul has fallen into dish 
and threatens to bring disgrace wy 
mankind, we stand on the side of 
intellect. If the exigency of the time 
mands we will fight for the ends of 
honorable rationalism. 

This, in brief, is the situation of 
European author, a situation betwe: 
two fires. In speaking of this situati: 
I am not dealing with unrealities 
do not concern you. I am speaking, 
feel sure, of the experience of all of you 
The situation which I have outlined 
essentially that of every man today, 
day when we all find it a difficult feat 
to maintain an honorable attitude in t! 
face of opposing forces. To sum up, t! 
paramount demand of our era is t& 
establish an harmonious unity betwee: 
the inalienable rights of the individu 
and the nation on the one hand and th« 
categorical duties imposed upon us by 
society, both national and international 


on the other. 


Tiaar this demand is everywhere re 
garded as the most urgent is best evi 
denced by the earth-encircling organiza 
tion which we call Rotary. It is only 
natural that we should unite and that 
we should unite on a large scale for th« 
common solution of a problem which 
confronts each of us as an individual 
and of which we all feel that it is not 
only a moral problem but a highly prac 
tical one, a question of life and death. 
Rotary has come to us out of the West, 
the traditional home of individualism, 
it is said. But it is a mistake to assign 
the desire for liberty to one race and the 
instinct to serve to another and to dif 
ferentiate thus between nations. We 
Germans are regarded as a nation of 
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pious servitude and of heroic, voluntary 
dependence. The French, on the other 
hand, are looked upon as the people of | 


f ae 
civil revolution and of civic liberty. 


Goethe, however, was ple d when a 


is¢ 


; , 
Guizot, made observa- 


Frenchman, 


tion that the Germar 


idea of personal freedom. And when 
Goethe wished to prove it in addition 
to the instinct for liberty man also pos- 
sessed the desire to ren r se! ¢ he 
cited as evidence the distinctly French 
concept of “servag oluntary servi 
tude. Thus instincts and desires cross 
and intertwine in the souls of nations. 


The canes of harmonizing liberty 


and service, like Rotary, is international. 
In the Rotary club men of all tongues 
and of all climes have united, men who 
know well the eternal values in the 
sphere of the individual, in the sphere 
of art and culture, men who are deter- 


mined to defend it against the accusation 


of materialism; men, however, who are 


equally determined that they will per- 


mit no false romanticism to interfere 


and to work for 


with their will to serve 


a better human organization. 


The Saga of the 
Great Lakes 


[Continued from page 
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ith Pres- 
She, 


down the St. Lawrence river w 


cott, Ontario, as her destination. 


too, met with an accident. While run- 


ning through the Thousand Islands she 


struck a shoal and was forced to aban- 


don the trip. Thereafter Kingston was 


used as an eastern terminal and she 


plied between that point and Toronto 
and Niagara. 

The Frontenac was a much larger ship 
than the Ontario. She was 170 feet long 


had 


registered tonnage 


on deck, beam of 32 feet and 


7 00. Her paddle 
40 
and she was equipped with three masts, 
The 
had 


a beam of 24 feet, and was of 237 tons 


of 


wheels had circumference of feet 


and fore-and-aft sails, throughout. 


Ontario was 110 feet long on deck, 
burden. She was equipped with two 
masts and complete fore-and-aft rig. 
The speed of the two boats was about 
the same, being between five and seven 
miles an hour. 
Although the 


reasonably 


Frontenac and Ontario 


were successful as shipping 


ventures, steam did not come into popu- 
lar use along the Great Lakes for nearly 


60 years. There were any number of 
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| reasons for the delay, the principal 
| being that sailing ships could be | 
for much less money and the const; 
tion of them needed no equipped 
yards. On both sides of the | 
shipbuilders put their crews into 
virgin forests adjoining deep water 
down their trees, hewed out the tim 
set them into place and launched 
ships. Many of these improvised 
yards were in remote places wher 
would have been almost impossibl 
have delivered engines and _ boiler: 
cause there were no railroads and 
means for bringing in such equip: 
excepting by overland routes and cutt 
roads through the forests. 

Nor, would sails have come d 
when they did had not men devised 
provements in loading and unload 
methods along the docks. Schoo: 
coming down the Lakes and brin; 
wheat from Port Arthur and |] 
| William, and iron and copper from 
| Michigan and Minnesota ranges, h 
carrying capacities of 300 and 400 t 
and these cargoes were large enough 
require two and three days for unloa 
ing. In the cities of the lower lakes m 
such as Alexander Brown and Geor: 
Hulett were devising machinery 
eliminate hand labor and to shorten t! 
time needed for loading and unloadi: 
Today the machines built by these m 
do, in a few hours, what would ha 
required weeks to do under the « 





method of using wheelbarrows, han 
labor, and inclined platforms. 
An illustration of the speed with which 


"| cargoes now are handled can be made by 


telling of the record of the D. G. Ker: 
This ship was at the loading dock 

Two Harbors, Minnesota. The Lak 
Association made a note of 


Carriers’ 
what happened: 

“The ship arrived at the dock at 
4:43%4 p. m., began loading immedi 


ately, and was ready for departure at 
exactly five o’clock. The total loading 
time was 16% minutes. The cargo was 
iron ore. The load was 12,507 tons.” 
Arriving at Conneaut, Ohio, the ship 
discharged her load in three hours and 


five minutes. 


To THOSE not familiar with loading 
and unloading methods along the Lakes 
it seems incomprehensible that ships of 
10,000, 12,000 and 15,000 tons’ capacity 
| can be docked and loaded, or unloaded, 
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within a few hours. Or, for t latter 
a tew munutes, as in the case of the 
Kerr. What happened here was that on 


: nher + ‘ 

Septem bet! , IgQ2I, everye 
"i , , 1] 

and every worker on the dock 


was ready, 


was waiting, to set a record 


tor iron ore. As the ship’s lines were 


fastened chutes dropped down from the 


*1 
ore poc kets, a running at once, al 


the open hatches. The instant the cat 
was in place lines were own 
and the vessel moved away wit 
record. 

Everything is done by machinery 


the loading, or unloading, of 


or W heat. 


Enormous facilities < 


ire I 
dle cargoes that are raw materials for 
steel mills and food tor mill ons ol peo 
ple. Every movement of ship, or train, 
is made on exact schedule—the trains 


meeting the ships with coal or the 


meeting the trains with ore. If it were 
otherwise the traffic along the Lakes 
could not be handled. The port of 
Fort William, Port Arthur, Duluth, Su 
perior, Chicago and Milwaukee ship 


nearly all the grain cart 
and in recent years this movement has 
totaled mere than 400,000,000 bush 


els. Inasmuch as it has to be handled 
within the few weeks separating the 
harvest and the close of navigation it can 
be understood how necessary it 1s that 





cargoes be handled qi 


Brior to the coming otf t 


ie bulk 


freighter to the Lakes the grain was 
brought down from Winnipeg by th 
Castilian Pacific Railroad to the twin 


and Port 


d In Sac ks 


Ontario ports Oo! Fort Will im 
‘| as handle 


Arthur. The grain w 

. 1 ] rH } 
and in carload lots. Bulk grain began 
arriving before there were elevators and 


the ship Erin, carrying the first cargo, 


trom two wheel 
During the next 


It had 


and within 


was loaded by hand 


carts in the fall of 1882. 


year the first elevator was built. 


f 250,000 


a capacity ( 


another two years the grain movement 


) bushe ls. 
Today 


place S 


from the ports reached 3,00 


More elevators had to be built. 


there are fifty of these storage 


with a capacity of 75,000,000 
of this tremendous 


almost 


bushels. 
The handling 
grain 1s automatic. 


National Rai 


classification 


quantity of 


The 


established what is called a 


has 


Canadian lways 


twin There are nu- 


yard at the ports. 


merous tracks and as grain cars are re 


aboard ship 


, 
1d into 


ore or coal 


ed to han- 


ships 


ied on the Lakes 
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| ceived their destinations are noted 
sign placed on each car indicatin, 
track to which it is to be shunte: 
| switch engine shoves the cars up a 
| incline and releases them over a 

per cent grade into the classification 
| A switchman sends them from th¢ 
| tracks to the sidings while riders 
| the brakes on top of the cars and | 


| them to exact points. By this method ; 
| railroad company has handled more 1 
| 2,000 cars of grain in a single day | 
| yards. 

| In earlier years four and five 
were needed to load a cargo of a 
by 


Lem« 


thousand bushels of the grain; 


day’s methods the steamer 


loaded 555,000 bushels of wheat in s: 
hours and twenty minutes at Term 
Elevator Number 7, in Port Arthur, 
August 13, 1928. This is the record for 


loading grain on the Lakes. 


x * * 


qx LOADING grain the ship is plac 
alongside the elevator and wide spout 
carry the wheat, or barley, or whatever 
the hold. ‘I 


| spouts are handled as easily and as ac 





grain, down into the 

rately as a fireman would handle a h 
| with the cascading grain leveling off a: 
| settling into position that keeps it fr 
shifting when the vessel is away fr 
port. Suction is used for unloading. 
In handling iron ore, spouts—difle: 


ent construction, of course—are als 
used while the ore unloaders are in thy 
shape of rigid, steel, boxlike frames a: 
with a long boom from which is su 
pended a bucket for reaching down. int: 


the ship. Some of these buckets 





| capable of lifting seventeen tons at 

| single bite. The machinery is entire! 
automatic and travels on tracks to th 
exact spot necessary to drop the buck«' 
through the open hatch. They work 1: 
batteries with men riding in the buckets 
| and manipulating them in grabbing the 

ore, and scraping it from the bottom o! 
the holds. 

In loading coal the cars are set out 01 
tracks adjoining the dock and when th« 
vessel reaches port the forces of gravity 
are brought into use. The car is rolled 
to a pit where a cable is attached and it 
is hauled to a dumper platform. Here 
| the car—and, at some loading docks, two 
| cars—is clamped to a cradle, raised, and 
turned over, the contents emptying into 





| a dumping pan and from this into a 
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opic chute and to the hold of 


A car is emptied in two minutes. 


ron ore, 
modities come down the Lakes and 

a tonnage that is unparalleled any 
re. Nor, is all. 


passengers are 


this More tl.an 


0,000 transported 


year. There are very large ton 


s of package freight, automobiles, 
Ships leave the Lakes and go down 
St. Lawrence River and to the At- 

tic; tramp freighters come from Eu- 

their for Canadian 


with cargoes 


American consumption. 
* * * 
hus, men on two sides of a boundary 
worked side by side for more than 
ndred years in making possible these 
lopments; the Canadian and Ameri 
governments have aided greatly 
ave worked together. A pageant of 
ns, the like of which is seen nowhere 
se, is the result. A hapless incident in 
life of an explorer cost France con- 
| of the commerce of the world. 


Three Somersaults on Deck 
Continued from page 8| 


toura was half built he 


owed me the plans of Prestige, saying 


less than 
ntemptuously that Katoura was al 
idy completely obsolete. If he invites 
Ju to come to town to lunch with him 
1e day he his 


ipologies the next when he tells you that 


is most disarming in 
ie forgot all about it and went sailing 
ead. 
But Burgess, the eccentric, did not 
forget that his father had designed three 


defenders of the cup, nor that the son 


f General Paine had an equally roman- 


incentive to make him do his best, 


yr that L. Francis Herreshoff might be 


esirous of maintaining a family tradi- 


tion that had stood for thirty-seven years. 


east of all did he overlook the ability 
of Clinton Crane with thirty-four years 
of designing behind him. In short, Bur- 
gess didn’t forget and go sailing the day 
he was commissioned to design the En- 
ter prise. 

With that name I suppose the climax 
is out. It is out, that is, if you are unlike 
the man in the bus and have been read- 
ing the daily papers. But if you think 
that the interval between signing the 
contract for a cup defender and defend- 
ing the cup can be dismissed in a word 
you are easily misled. 

Burgess with his Enterprise had first 


the 


wheat, coal, lumber and other 





to beat the other three contenders bet 


meeting the challenger. And before that 


he had to guess—there is no more exact 


word tor what kind of a yacht the 
cnis ; 121 , ' 
challenger would be in order to design 
one to beat her. Despite the fact that 
MEE : ‘ 

Block Island is the windiest ce on 
tnis side ot the Atlanti vuessed that 
SAamrocr ] would be a oht-weather 
; ; 

boat. So she turned out to be, and when 


Shamrock met Enterprise she met a yacht 
aie 

of almost identical dimensions, tons 
ee 


, 
lighter, and the smallest of the American 


aspirants. 


The designer of Enterprise did not 

guess either that everything Would Co! 
1] Lie r | ] | 

out all righ he designed tl est | 
knew and let it go at that. With Har 
; —— , 
S. Vanderbilt and his associat ol 
; aoa , . ee ee 
behind him he saw Enterprise launched 


and tuning up a month before the others 


For five months the 


thought, ate, 


when in the earlier contest Weeta 


seemed to have th advantage they 
| 
and thought more and ate and slept 
At a cost of $30,000 Enter prise 


ralumin mast improved her sailing 





is the 


Europe . 


is more convenient . . 


rrr 


way.. 


| 
| 


the asking . 





. accessible .. . 


: There are facilities for every sport. 
Our packet of travel literature, No. 322, 
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SWITZERLAND 


Thrill of Europe 


-- e don't miss it! 


OUR trip abroad cannot be complete without a 
visit to Switzerland . . . vacation capital of 


.. land of the mighty Alps. And no country 


better 


or 


equipped to render hospitable welcome. 

Rotarians en route to the International Convention 
in Vienna will find Switzerland directly in their path- 
but a few hours from either Paris or London 
...as near to Paris as Boston is to New York. 

Aconvenient stop-over in Switzerland may be made 
either on the way to Vienna or returning home. The 
days you spend on Swiss soil will be of never-ending 


delight. Magnificent hotels are ready to welcome you. 


Be sure to include. Switzerland in your itinerary. 


will be 


helpful when you make your plans. It is yours for 


write for it now. 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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ROW YOUR WAY TO HEALTH 


with the 


GYM-BOAT 


The only Hydraulic Home- 
rowing machine—no springs 
—nothing to get out of order 


Keeps Dad Fit Builds Up Junior 
Reduces Abdomen and Hips 


EXERCISES THE 
WHOLE FAMILY 


Rowing’s the finest exercise — enjoy its 
benefits right in your own home. The 
Gym-Boat isa simple machine that is good 
for inactive muscles and lazy circulation 
It makes you breathe deeply — stirs up 
stagnant blood and gives your body a 
healthy glow...loosens up stiff joints 
and keeps them supple—replaces surplus 
fat with solid flesh and muscle! 


5 minutes a day 
brings health to stay 


Once you've rowed the Gym-Boat you'll 
feel the difference in a single day. Excel- 
lent for grown-ups, children—a boon to 
office workers and professional people 
Recommended by physicians. So compact 
that it fits under the bed or ina closet— 
and so light that a child can carry it. 





See your doctor twice a year; row 

your GYM-BOAT once a day. 
The GYM-BOAT is modestly priced 

you are offered an unusually liberal 
payment plan plus a money-back 
guarantee. Write for illustrated 


booklet NOW. Use the coupon below. 


J. W. COOPER & CO. y ” 

377 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
Without obligation please send Free Booklet R 

“All About the Gym-Boat.” 

Name - 

Address 


City —State 








, 1> 
Would you care to have a representative call ? 
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FOR EVERY CLUB NEED 
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Hotel Lobby Signs 
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Luncheon Buttons 
Paper Hats, Noise Makers, Balloons, favors 
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Write for Rotary Club catalog. 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
“Everything a Club Needs” 
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minutes in a course of thirty miles. But 
this was not enough. Her below-deck 
winches for backstay runners and head 
sheets made her seconds faster in tack- 
ing. But this was not enough. Her mast 
staying was redesigned to increase the 
factor of safety and permit carrying full 
sail longer in heavy weather; and her 
light sails were recut to give her greater 


speed down wind. 


ag UCH the same costly experimenta- 
tion went on aboard the other American 
candidates during the summer of elimi- 
nation trials, but it remained to Burgess 
to invent the sliding-foot main boom 
which gave her the final few seconds of 
ascendancy over her competitors. No 
technical description of this radical in- 
novation will be attempted here. Let it 
suffice that in a friendly bout with a 
trial horse, Enterprise, her mainsail 
pegged in the old-fashioned straight line 
along the foot, won by her usual small 
margin. But with the foot of the sail 
pegged to give it the modern curve En- 
terprise simply walked away from the 
trial horse. That settled the superiority 
of Enterprise in light weather. The day 
came in the observation races when she 
worsted Weetamoe in a hard blow and 
her selection was assured. 

That day Burgess turned three somer- 
saults on deck—a celebration traditional 
with his father. 

I had the good fortune to be aboard 
Enterprise on the afternoon when Mr. 
Nat was invited for a sail. He, the old, 
old man, stood in the navigator’s cock- 
pit, half above and half below deck, his 
undimmed eyes surveying the incredible 
straightness of the 163-foot duralumin 


mast. Beside him on deck crouched si- 
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lently the son of the man he had 
ceeded and his own successor in 
well-nigh royal game of designing 
defenders. 

I could see from the tenseness o! 
younger man’s expression that this 
a moment in a lifetime—a word of p: 
from the lips of Herreshoff would 
like the accolade of knighthood. D; 
hung in the still air above the sn 
decks of the white defender. But 
lips moved and [ heard them say o: 
“Put her on the wind, please, and 1 
let me go ashore. I don’t want to t 


too much of your time.” 


X. it is, I thought, with abdicated 1 


alty. The old king, conscious of 


years, hesitates to praise the young k 
and seeks only to efface himself. But | 
thought wrong. The man who had been 
America’s greatest designer for near), 
forty years permitted himself to say { 
ther, tartly and typically, “The only thi 
about your Enterprise that I haven't 
thought of myself is your remarkabi 
main boom—and I’ve just this minut 
thought of a way of improving that.” 

Well, here you have my story of th: 
intimate side of the America’s cup di 
fence—of the passing from father to s 
of an almost holy grail—of opportunit 
dreamed and ambition realized. You 
all know that Enterprise successfully < 
fended the trophy against Shamrock |’ 
in four straight races. 

You may not know that Burgess d 
not turn three somersaults on deck t 
celebrate the final race. He could not 
because he himself steered her across th 
finish line to victory. And that was a 
culmination of achievement given to fe 


men even in a most romantic world. 


Footballs or Hand Grenades? 


| Continued from page 14| 
football of the rough-and-tumble variety 
has convinced me it is unsurpassed for 
bringing out the fine qualities of a young 
fellow. Some soccer is played in the 
United States, and our soccer teams take 
part in international matches. I wish 
that our overseas’ cousins would develop 
football elevens similarly to meet our 
American teams on the gridiron. 

So, I would respectfully suggest foot- 
ball as a substitute for bloodshed. I 
believe my professorial friends would 


| classify it under the high-flown title of 


“a moral cquivalent for war.” Let it go 
at that—providing we mean the sam« 
thing. 

In football young men can give ex- 
pression to that fundamental urge for 
combat that arises from an exuberance 
of red blood and animal spirits. Man 
has it in him, and if he doesn’t get it 
out of his system one way, he wil! 
another. Some peoples, in times past, 
have expressed it in war. 

In football, mcre than any other sport 
unless it be boxing, one sees conflict in 


>? 
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A Chistian Gift 
For Your Club 


eA 
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WELCOME To LISBON 


ROTARY CLUB 
MEETS THURSDAY br 


(FRANKLIN HAL 

















Here is an ideal gift for either an 
ndividual or a committee to present 
» your club. 
This ROTARY WELCOME SIGN 
is made of permanent cast aluminum. 
e panel is 12” x 24”, emblem 10” 
n diameter, post 3” x 10’. 


PRICE 


Lettered one side. . . $22.50 
Double faced . a $25.00 








Y, 
GeorkE. F 
1252 ELM Atta N 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Official ROTARY Steamers 
DEPART ON 


June 3, 6, 8 and 10 


You will want our 


“Book of Tours’ 


showing itineraries of ten 
post-convention tours fol- 
lowing the meeting, visiting 
interesting countries, some 
including Poland and Russia. 


Send for a copy to 


GEO. E. MARSTERS, Inc. 
248 Washington St. « BOSTON 


Officially appointed by the Board of 
Directors of Rotary International 
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is an Indlvidu. riving against, giving 
best to outrival the man who tries 


to stop him. 


That is the picture of society, too: and 
| don't care whether you are t iking ol 
an old-fashioned debating club, a Rotary 
club, a national government, a League 


of Nations, or mankind at large. Foot 
ball 


sport the give and-tak« process Ol 


epitomizes better than any other 


CIVIi1 


zation. That is why I am so strong for 


+] + ] ] 
football. It trains boys to become men 


It puts in the back part of a fellow’s head 
some never-to be rorgotten ideas ol how 
a gentleman can give his best to over 
come an opponent, and still be a gentle 
man. 


A man who can be a gentleman on a 

football field can be a gentleman any 
} + t +} 

where—and what is more to the point, 


will. If I 


young men of all countries to reach fo: 


had my way, 


; ; : ; 

a football instead of a hand grenade. 
Yes, I would like to see international 

football. It would do a lot to perpetuate 


and increase that fine old English 


of sportsmanship among the young fe 


lows of the world—and they're the chaps 


1 ] 
who really count, you know. It 


give them lessons in fair dealing and 


respect for others they wouldn’ 


when it comes their turn to run affairs. 


I look through the eyes of a football 


coach, and speak the words of the 
most needed in 


iron when I say what is 


business and politics, national or inter- 


national, is more sportsmanship. The 


horizon 


] 
A 


most encouraging thing on the 


is the developing spirit of fair play 


Our fathers didn’ t 


scale 


among young men. 


know of international sports on the 


we do. The movement is growing. That 


is why I am an optimist. 











N September 1930 this fund was 
raised in a Ketchum-directed finan- 


cial campaign for the Etna Lodge 
No. 932, B.P.O.E., in Etna, 
vania. 75% of the money was raised in 
Etna itself, a town of 7,600. 


Pennsyl- 


It was not a campaign of a few large 


gifts; its success came from selling a 
large number of individuals. Not one 
subscription was above $1,000. Only 


three were for $1,000, and only 17 
for $500. The 
smaller amounts. 


were 


balance was raised in 


The Lincoln Subscription Refunding 
All the subseribers will 
be repaid ... $150 for every $100 they 
Yet the 
financed at a much lower cost than by 


Plan was used. 


pay in. new building will be 
any other plan except outright gifts, 


and it was more successful than an 


outright gift campaign could have been. 


For information about this plan, write 
to Carlton G. Ketchum, 





ETCHUM, inc 





Pitusburgh Office, Koppers Building 
Philadelphia Office, 

Fidelity -Philadelphia Trust Building 
Dallas Office, Republic Bank Building 
Executive Officers 

Car.ron G. Kercnum 

Norman MacLeop 

Grorce Kercuum 

Roseat E. Grove 
Eastern Manager, 

E. B. Speer 
Southwestern Manager, 


J. T. Hughes 
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Thousands of kiddies—at Xmas, adic and 

ial parties “have been made happy with “Fairy City” 





tis fascinating and education 
ly to set up— no - sting 
train, steamboat, airpl Dridge 
tradespeople—a Foc mag city. ‘On heavy 
$3.50. Sent postpaid in U $. $2 ea., 6for $1o—12 for $18, 
) separate addresses, jee Fairy Tale * ‘Giants 
of Lilliputania™ included with each ‘*Fairy City”. Order 


nowf or Xmas—satisfaction or money refunded 
ay THE BAKER CO. 300 Pear!St., New Albany, Ind. ah ¢ 


Ideal Gift for Men 
THE BURT TI-RAK 


KEEPS NECKTIES IN ORDER 
EACH TIE IN PLAIN SIGHT 
SLIPS ON OR OFF WITH EASE 
Can be conveniently hung on door 
or wall or laid neatly in drawer 

or suit-case. 

It is Practical and Indestructible 
Made of steel, beautiful in design 
and finish Packed in a neat 
box with prices removed. Mailed 
at the following prices: Postage 
Prepaid—-Send Money Order or 








Check. 

1—Gold Bronze $1.00 
2—Silver Bronze 1.00 
3—Oxidized Silver Plate 1.50 
4—Antique Brass Plate 1.50 
5 Brush Brass Plate, Fabrikoid 


(red or blue) $1.50 
6—Butlers Silver Plate 2.00 
10% DISCOUNT IN LOTS OF 

SIX OR MORE 

Special quantity prices to dealers 
and direct salesmen. 

Order at once to assure prompt 
shipment Be sure to give full, 
correct address. 

Money promptly refunded if not 
entirely satisfied. 


The Burt Ti-Rak Co. 


309 Sth Ave. So 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








NORWEGIAN 
FJORDS 


AFTER THE ROTARY 
CONVENTION 


To visit these wonder-places 
of the North, 
less memories of a lifetime. Un- 
in all the world, for 


awe-inspiring 


is to acquire price- 


equaled 
magnificent, scenic 
grandeur. 

We offer tours of the Fjords, 
Midnight Sun Cruises, and other 
Seandinavian 
tours of Russia, 
Czecho-Slovakia, 
land, Scotland. 
tours. Attractive inclusive rates, 
itineraries, including 
For booklets, 


well as 
Finland, Poland, 
Germany, Eng- 
Also independent 


tours,—as 


and ideal 
Rotary 


address: 


BENNETT'S 
TRAVEL BUREAU 
580 5th Ave., New York 


Officially Recognized by the Board of 


Directorsef Rotary International 


meetings. 
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Find Your Place, Says Schnitzler 


[Continued from page 19] 


and the eldest son, he was called upon 

help lengthen the family purse. But 
good jobs were scarce in that part of 
Michigan for a lad with a useless leg. 
he heard of an opening in a 
From six to seven each 


Finally, 
cigar factory. 
morning he swept the office and shop. 
After school he hurried back to strip 
tobacco leaves until six. All this for one 
dollar a week! 

This cigar-factory job permitted Joe 
to finish high-school at Reed City, Mich- 
He passed the teachers’ examina- 
Northern 


igan. 
tion, secured a position in the 
and saved 


Peninsula of Michigan, 


money. Financial conditions had im- 


proved at home, and he began to en- 
tertain hopes of a college education. 
It was about this time that a German 
uncle fired the boy with the desire to 
But this aspiration had to 


Fate 


study law. 


The old malady returned. 


wait. 
had again thrown him on his back. 
Result: his left arm had to be amputated. 
This came as a terrible blow for he had 
just learned to play the piano, and all 
life beckoned. 

Lying on his back in a hospital, he 
had ample time to think things over. 
He read Ralph Waldo Emerson’s “Essay 
on Compensation,” and Bunyan’s “Pil- 


grim’s Progress.” Then he read them 
Out of it all was born a bull-dog 
determination that, if he 
all the things he once had, he would do 


He then up- 


again. 
couldn’t do 


well those that he could. 
rooted from his mind the noxious weeds 
of self-pity. 

“Look upon me as a man perfectly 
capable of taking care of himself,” he 
told his friends. 

That was Schnitzler’s declaration of 
His Old-Man-of-the-Sea, 
next 


independence. 


Hardship, rode him heavily the 


few years. But he stuck to that resolu- 
He studied law at the Universities 
He taught 


tion. 
of Michigan and Detroit. 
school. In 1914 he was admitted to the 
bar. In the meantime he had lost his 
left leg. But, men who knew Schnitzler 
in those days, say that experience but 
furnished more firmness for his upper 
lip. The University of Detroit had re- 
tained him to teach languages while he 
was finishing his courses, so he faced 
the world with two professions—teach- 


ates PNAC Ht Oe 


He settled in Det: 
buildin 


In spite « 


ing and law. 


and two years later was 
promising law practice. 
misfortunes, the world seemed bri; 
And just about this time physician 
vised him that his remaining leg \ 


When he 


the hospital in Detroit, he return 


have to be amputated. 


the home of his parents in Mount P 
ant. He was reluctant to abandon 
future which Detroit had promised | 
but its traffic for the present seemed 
insurmountable obstacle. 

Only those friends closest to Sch: 
ler know the agony and the bitter: 
of those days. The optimism that 
carried him through thus far bega 


break. 


In despair he nearly threw o 


board his faith in God and hims 
What was the use. 
Friends came. They tried to ch 


him. One offered to write him a $ 
check monthly for as long as he sho 
live; another, $150. Their sympathy 
comforting, but Schnitzler realized ther 
was but one man in all the world 
could help him. That man was Schnit 


ler himself. 


Rl ow legless, and with but one ar: 
he himself had to think it out. He ha 
never heard of any one so handicapp: 
being able to hold his own. He rea 
He attempted to reason wit 
that ha 


books. 
himself over the situation 
brought to him one misfortune aft 
another. What justification could ther 
be for the cruelty that had tormente: 
his body and spirit? 

Seated on the porch of his home, h 
abbreviated body widened the eyes « 
neighborhood children. 

“Gosh, didn’t it hurt awful to hav 
your arms and legs cut off?” they would 
ask. 

And. then, Schnitzler, a little 
tantly at first, would give them snatches 
of his story. Thereupon an amazing 
thing happened. Schnitzler learned that 
talking with youngsters, helping them 
to mend broken dolls and hearts, gradu- 
ally drained from his mind the poison 
of despair. While he was assisting little 
children they were unconsciously help- 
ing him to take a new grip on life. 

A proposal came from a lawyer friend 


reluc 


NO \ 
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NEAL OBSTACLE GOLF 
THE SPORTY LAWN GAME 
Neal Obstacle Golf at home 


Only asmall 


ded. Prices $15 to $85. Ask your sport 
ds dealer or send for free folder. 


Mfg. Co., Dept. R., So. Paris, Mair 





ADVERTISING 


IN 


SPAIN 


S. A. 


is the Spanish Adver- 


> , ry. 
Roldés- Liroleses 


tising Agency which, 
50 


years’ experience, 


because of its 
can offer the most 
complete informa- 
tion about the Span- 
ish market and the 
greatest guarantee in 
effective distribution 
of advertisements in 


Spain. 


) ° ry. a | 

Roldos- | iroleses = A. 
is in close contact 
the 


mercial 


best Com- 
Art 


with 
studios 


in Spain. 


S. A. 


Vergara, ll. 


° r he 
Roldos- Tiroleses 
Aleala, 38 
Madrid Barcelona 


BRANCHES 
- Bilbao 


- Santander 


La Corufia - Valencia — Sevilla 


San Sebastian ~ Zaragoza 


Vigo — Gijén 








sional assistance from porter or trainman. 


for a partnership. It sounded absurd at | 

first. It looked like charity. But the 
, . cL sa 

friend insisted, and the firm was or 


ganized. From the outset, Schnitzler 


ix ; 
whimsically declared that, though he 
was legless, he would 


] ] 
endeavor always 


to stand on his own feet in the court- 
room! His opportunity came with a 


case to be tried in Lansing. Doggedly 





he prepared his brief and argument, for 
his opponents were to be prominent De- 
troit attorneys. He won. His $5 ree | 
came, and he knew then that he was not | 
being hoaxed into an artificial feeling 
of importance by a well-mean friend. 
He could be, after all, or€ some use 1n | 
the world. 
One by one he tackled his problems 
in the order of their importance. Trans- 


t 


portation seemed the most hopeless. He 

- 1 1 1 1 
tried artificial limbs, Dut with 
; | — 1 1 | ’ 
amputated above the Knees and only 


one arm he found this physically im- 
rn ib] ‘rn | ] 

possible. Crutches, too, were useless. 
Then he found a tricycle that could be 
operated with one hand. It met his 


needs passably well. So “transportation” 


was checked off the list 


Steadily he schooled h mselit to accept 


I 
1 
contrive substi 


his limitations, and to 


tute methods of doing things. He wanted 


to rely on no one. Schnitzler now starts 


the day by dressing, washing, and shav- 


shifts to his wheel 


chair, rolls it out to the breakfast table. 


ing himself. Then he 


| 
changes 


He goes to the door, opens it, 

ee : 
to his tricycle, coasts down a runway off 
his porch—and, is usually at his 


before his secretary. 


Wir he travels, ne handl 


les him- 


self almost as well and with but occa- 


He makes frequent trips to nearby cities. 
| I 

He has been to New York, Philadelphia, 

l When he 


lone. visited 
Europe, he scoffed at a short tour, travel- 


and Washington a 


ing as far south as Rome. 
| 


Essential to mental therapeutics is a 


bit of fun, and this Schnitzler knows. 


1] 


He enjoys fellowship, and plays cards 


with his friends. It is not an uncommon 


sight to see him on his tricycle going to 


or from favorite clubs in Mount Pleas- 
ant. And he revels with a schoolboy 


glee in fishing and hunting. 


Perhaps the most spectacular if not 


the most difficult of Schnitzler’s achieve- 
| 


ments, is told by one of his friends. 





“We had taken Joe on our deer-hunt- 


ing trip in Michigan’s north woods be- 


22nd Annual 


Rotary Convention 
Vienna, June 21, 1931 


Prague, the mediaeval capital of 
a new Republic... avenerable 
and picturesque city... present- 
ing a panorama many centuries 
old in its cathedral, Hussite 
Church, Town Hall, and other 
ancient buildings ... a highlight 
in European travel. 

Our Official Program of 
Post-Convention Tours 
sets forth a large number of 
itineraries, specially 


glorious 
planned to provide the utmost 
interest, comfort and pleasure. 
Motor travel plays an important 


part in all of these Tours— 
with one of the itineraries re- 
stricting itself exclusively to a 
superbly attractive Motor Trip 
of Europe ... duration 4 weeks. 


The value of these Post Conven- 
tion Tours is so great that no 
Rotarian should miss enjoying 
at least one of them; they include 
Austria, Hungary, Germany 
Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, 
Italy, France, Belgium, Holland, 
England, Scotland, The Mediter- 
ranean and Russia. 

OFFICIAL APPOINTMENT 
Thos. Cook & Son, the Dean of 
World Travel leaders, the largest 
travel Organization on the globe, 
with two hundred branch offices 
in Europe alone, has been offi- 
cially appointed by the Board 
of Directors of Rotary Interna- 
tional to arrange these tours. 
Send for and read our program 
and then—consult us freely. 


Thos. Cook & Son 


587 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Philadeipma Boston Battinore 
St. Louss 


Toronto 


San Francisco 
Montre@ 


Chicago 


Vancouver 





Washington 


Los Angetes 
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ITALY 
MILAN 


PALACE HOTEL 


200 beds—80 bathrooms de luxe 
At the Central Station 


GRAND HOTEL ET DE MILAN 


The most Comfortable ve in the Town 
Grill Room—Bar—Tea Room 
E. Mascioni Gene ral Manager 


SPLENDID CORSO HOTEL 


Near Cathedral 
Entirely First Class and Up-to-date 


Restaurant “COV A” 


First Class — the best in Italy. 
The Milan Rotary Club meets every Tuesday at 12:30 























MONTECATINI TERME 





From London via Basle, Chiasso, and Bologna; or Turin, Genoa and 
Pisa. Situated in the Val di Nievole, amidst fine surroundings. The 
handsome Bathing Estabiishments are about 60 feet above the sea, but 


Old Montecatini rises to about 900 feet Casino — Theatre —Sports 
Season: Ist April to 30th November 
Waters.—Subthermal Saline Springs (sodium chloride and 


sodium sulphate), 70° to 88° F. Radio-Active; used for drink- 
ing, bathing and inhalation. 
Diseases of the Liver and Intestines, Dys- 


and Gout 


Indications: 
pepsia, Diabetes, Obesity, 





ROME 
SAVOY HOTEL - Srerictly First Class 
Situated in the high and sunny Ludovisi Quarter, in the most fash- 


The mar ”y wrae Fee ey : aye on y rene pied 
venience "7 


ionable part of Rome. 
"Me 
70 $d TES WITH ‘PRIVATE 


and e gee yped with every cx 
Pric Hoe el Every Home ‘Comfort 


BAT <t 
E. A.  CORBELLA, Monaging Proprietor 


~ HOTEL PLAZA 


High Class. Best preltic mn in the centre of the Town. The most up-to 
date 850 B ROOMS WITH RUNNING WATER. 200 BATHROOMS 
Tele r om. Exchange Office, Garage, Post 
and ele ecraph Office rden, Saloons for Banquets, Ameri 
can * Seg Orchestra, First Class Re staurant. 


~ HOTEL de la VILLE 
100 Private Baths 


Large Garden near Villa Borghese, Pincio and Villa 
Medici M. V. MARCUCCI, Proprietor 








150 Rooms. 





SICILIA 





VILLA IGIEA—PALERMO 


| 
De Luxe—on the sea front—Large Park— 
ennis Courts 


Mondello Lido Golf Links 


GRAND HOTEL et des PALMES—PALERMO 


The most Comfortable Hétel in centre 
of the Town—Weekly rendezvous of the 
Palermo Rotary Club 


SAN DOMENICO PALACE 
and GRAND HOTEL—TAORMINA 
Unique in the world—ex-convent of the 
Dominican Friars of the 14th Century— 

=ach room private bath 








ABBAZIA 





REGINA HOTEL STEPHANIE reyeuas2°So sen 
150 rooms - private apartments 
Under Same 
me 2 


The most up to date. iber 
PALACE BELLEVUE HOTEL 


NZ 





PANAMA 





Gran Hotel Imperial | 


The Cleanest, Coolest Hotel in Colon. 
Private Bath, Excellent Cuisine, Sample 
Room, Barber Shop. P. O. Box 61. 


COLON, REP. DE PANAMA 











cause we wanted his company,” he said. 
“Nobody dreamed that he would want 
to hunt with us, or that he would kill 
any game. But you know how Joe 
He insisted that we carry him to a perch 
on a deer run-way and leave him there 


1S. 


with a gun. Believe it or not, that fellow 
brought down one of the finest bucks 
that was shot! Waiting through nasty 
weather, and refusing to give up until 
he had had a try—that’s why he suc- 
ceeded.” 

Mount Pleasant, 
War Board during 


In Schnitzler was 


active on the 1917 
and 1918, has 
Knights of Columbus Council and Elk 


been the head of the 
Lodge and organized the local Rotary 
club of which he was the first president. 


He com- 


munity affairs He 
possesses a well-trained voice, developed 


has been active in various 


for several years. 
when piano playing was no longer pos- 
sible for him. His solos are frequently 
heard in his church. 

His latest achievement is lecturing. 
Not only is his life an inspiration to 
other men, but Rotary clubs, interested in 
welfare of crippled children, find in him 


encouragement for redoubled efforts. 


bh 
Ba: thing for Rotarians to do,” he 


has repeatedly declared, “is to bring the 
message of hope to those who are physi- 
cally handicapped. Make them 
that there is a place in the world for 


realize 
them—that they are not inferior to their 
fellows. Point out to them that Homer 
was blind, but his poems have lived for 
ages; that Byron and Scott were lame, 
but their poems give pleasure to thou- 
sands, and that Charlie Steinmetz was 
terribly handicapped but no one thinks 
of that while enjoying his inventions.” 

Such is the belief of a man who lost 
his legs but gained a philosophy of liv- 
ing. And if you question him further, 
probably he will say something like this: 

“Success? I do not measure success 
in money, although I have made money. 
Worldly goods mean nothing without 
I have friends whom I can 
meet on even terms and I can do as 
much for them as they for me. I have 
a sincere belief in God but I admit that 
His designs are sometimes beyond our 
vision. Hide your troubles where you 
won't see them, and you will forget they 
are there. Do something. Find your 
place in the world—find a purpose—and 
you will find happiness.” 


R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS CO., CHICAGO 


optimism. 





THE ROTARI,A\ 


GENOA 





| HOTEL BRISTOL cits mectsee tes" 


HOTEL SAVOY & MAJESTIC News: 





LAKE OF COMO 
“LARIANA” Navigation Company 


Quick and luxurious service for Cernobbio. B. 
Villa Serbelloni, Cadenabbia and Villa Carlot 
pearls of Lake Como. 


GRAND HOTEL, VILLA ESTE 
de luxe 
CERNOBBIO 
Grill Room — Bar—Tea Room 
DOLOMITES 

















| Ferrovia delle Dolomiti Calalzo -Cortina - Dob)yiac 


Connecting service with the Italian State Ra 
and service of tickets for routes to be arrang: 
all the International traveling agencies. 


THE EASTERN RIVIERA 








| GRAND HOTEL EXCELSIOR e NEW CASINO 





RAPALLO (10 miles from Genoa 
FIRST CLASS — Open all the year ‘round 
220 Beds and Baths 





THE PONENTE RIVIERA A 


SAN REMO anion o/'i 
Garden of Italy 
THE FAMOUS OPEN-AIR FLOWER INDUSTRY 
TESTIFIES TO ITS UNRIVALLED CLIMATE 
100 Hotels - 1000 Villas - Casino Municipale (G. 
bling) - Theatres - Concerts - Golf (18 Holes) - Ten: 
Riding - Yachting - Bathing - Excursions 


For Full Particulars aaa to the Soae Inqut 
SAN REMO, Via k 
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Hotel 
LENNOX 


NE Wand decidedlythe 
smartest an most 
beautifully furnished 
hotel in St. Louis. Din- 
ing room and coffee 
shop. Fans and circu. 
latingicewater;tub and 
shower inevery room. 


BOPMS—$3.00 to $6.00 


Hotel 
MAYFAIR 


An oasis of quiet, de- 
ligheful hospitality sur- 
rounded by business, 
theatre and shopping 
district. Floor and bed 
lamps; fan, circulating ice 
water and bath in every 
room. Garage service. 
Corree SHor. 
ROOMS 


ROOMS—$3.00 to $6.00 . 
Heiss Hotel System 


Owners and Operators 





9h and Washingtoa 





8th and St, Charles 














50,000 
Watts 


KMOX 
Radio Station 


| Hii foes | 


























OFFICIAL 
TOUR COMPANIES 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 
COMPANY 
New York, N.Y 
BENNETT'S TRAVEL 
BUREAU, INC 
580 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N.Y 


JAMES BORING'S TRAVEL 
SERVICE, INC 


730 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N.Y 


THOMAS COOK & SON 
585 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N.Y 


DEAN & DAWSON, Lid 
512 Filth Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 


GEORGE E. MARSTERS, INC 
248 Washington Sweet 
Marsachusetts 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB 
126 Newbury Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


TEMPLE TOURS, INC 
Park Square Building 
Boston, Massachusetts 


THE 
OFFICIAL FLEET 


S S$ GEORGE WASHINGTON 
Seiling from New York 
lume ed 


SS. CARINTHIA 
Seiling from New York 
Juve Ied 


SS WESTERNLAND 
Serling from New York 
June Oth 


SS AMERICA 
Seiling from New York 
June 8th 


SS CARMANIA 
Sailing from New York 
June 10th 


S. S. DUCHESS OF YORK 
Seiling from Montres 
June 10th 





DETACH AND 


MAIL NOW-—-TODAY 




















Name in Full 


Transportation ( ommittee 
Rotary International 
211 West Wacker Drive 


Chicago, Illinois 


It is my intention to 
attend the 1931 Rotary 
Convention 


Member of Rotary Club at 


My P. O. Address 





Signature 




















Onnect your distant \/ffices 


by [Telephone Typewriter Service 





TELEPHONE TYPEWRITER SERVICE speeds 
business and cuts operating costs. It 
transmits typewritten messages in- 
stantly between the separated divi- 
sions of an organization. It is quick, 
accurate and handles an unlimited 
flow of incoming and outgoing mes- 


sages in a single business day. Orders 





are reproduced identically on dupli- 





cate printed forms. Inquiries are an- 





The New York office of the Inter- 

; ; . : . national Nickel Co., maintains 
they arise. Routine is simplified and constant contact with factories 
at Huntington, W Va. 


swered from a distant city the minute 





expensive duplication of operations ‘ 
eliminated. 

A textile company has headquarters 
in Boston, sales offices in New York, 
a manufacturing plant at Biddeford, 
Maine, and a bleachery at Lewiston, 
Maine. Telephone Typewriter Service 
ties together the operation of all these 
units. An official writes: *’ Many trans- 
actions can be cleaned up on the same 
day that they arise, even if they con- 
cern several offices. A saving of 48 
hours or more in the handling of 
orders is frequently effected.”’ . , 

Nine outlying plants are con- 
nected with the Chicago office of 


the American Can Company by 
telephone typewriters. 


A public service corporation uses 


Telephone Typewriter Service to con- 



































nect its offices in three cities. General 
information and executive messages 
are exchanged. 
° . v 
Your local Bell Telephone Business — 
Office will gladly show you how this y s' 
modern business aid can be of value to “ 
your company. (= 
“G = 
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The Kelly-Spring field Tire Com- 
pany uses telephone typewriter 
service between New York and 


Cumberland, Md. 
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